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BUDGET SPEECH 


DELIVERED BY 


HON. D. C. ABBOTT 
MINISTER OF FINANCE 


IN THE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 22, 1949 


THE BUDGET 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE 
MINISTER OF FINANCE 


Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of Finance) 
moved: 

That Mr. Speaker do now leave the chair for the 
house to go into committee of ways and means. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, once again it is my 
pleasant duty to bring down the annual 
budget amid conditions of sustained—one 
might almost say unexcelled—prosperity. 
Despite the grave uncertainties and the per- 
sistent difficulties that beset us in the field of 
international affairs, we Canadians as a whole 
have continued throughout the past year to 
enjoy higher standards of living than ever 
before. The volume of industrial output for 
civilian account, in the form of both con- 
sumer goods and capital goods, has never 
been higher. Cash income derived from farm 
crops, and the value of commercial fish land- 
ings in 1948 have also reached figures never 
before equaled. The output of our mines has 
increased by nearly one-third during the past 
three years, and is now running at a rate 
within two per cent of the wartime peak. 

In other words, during the past year the 
Canadian economy—and by that phrase I 
mean this community of a million and a half 
farmers and fishermen, of three million 
industrial workers, and of hundreds of thou- 
sands of business, salaried and professional 
men and women, great and small—during the 
past year this community of free people has 
produced a record quantity of consumer goods, 
and at the same time has produced and 
installed a huge amount of new and improved 
capital equipment which promises still greater 
output in the years immediately ahead. 


But what is even more satisfactory is that 
the energy, industry, skill and equipment 
which have been put into industry during the 
past three or four years is now bearing fruit 
in the form of a greatly increased flow of 
goods. Most of the serious shortages of goods 
have been overcome. The post-war world 
price inflation appears to have run its course. 
Since the late summer the price indexes have 
leveled out both here and in the United States 
—the two countries in which a free price 
market most nearly exists. In some sectors 
of the price structure, where the increases 
had been particularly great, prices have begun 
to recede to more healthy levels. 

Prediction in a world so full of uncertain- 
ties must always be hazardous, but there is a 
wide measure of agreement, both here and 
abroad, that, barring the three major catas- 
trophes of war, crop failure and widespread 
industrial work stoppages, the post-war price 
inflation has come to an end. That is not to 
say that there are not some acute shortages, 
as in steel or in housing, nor that there may 
not be considerable ups and downs in the 
prices of individual commodities from week 
to week and month to month. But the general 
assumption which I feel justified in making 
at this point is that when we come to the end 
of this year and look back we shall find that 
the price level as a whole will be no higher 
than it is now and that the prices of some 
groups of commodities at least will be some- 
what lower. 

The conditions and prospects which I have 
thus briefly sketched enable me to recom- 
mend to this house a series of proposals which 
combine a prudent provision against future 
uncertainties with a considerable measure of 
immediate tax reduction. 


OBJECTIVE OF POLICY 


It seems to me that the time has now come 
when our objective should be to sustain our 
present high levels of output, avoiding the 
evils of unemployment on the one hand and 
further inflation on the other. The aim of 
both public and private economic policy 
should be to hold steady on the course. It 
cannot be the steadiness of inaction. To hold 
a steady course we must continue to devote 
much of our effort to further development 
and betterment. We should not seek just a 
balance, but a balance in motion. 

Of course, we have our pessimists here 
and elsewhere. There are those whose eyes, 
fixed firmly on the past, see only the depres- 
sions that have followed the booms. But the 
best opinion I have been able to form leads 
me to believe that we can hold the current 
levels if we, and others in like position, act 
sensibly. I do not expect in the near future 
any serious decline in the high level of 
expenditures in North America, upon which 
our present prosperity is based. Business- 
men, public authorities and consumers still 
have large demands to be filled, and the 
wherewithal to pay for what they want. 
Overseas countries still have many require- 
ments to be met from north American pro- 
duction. Their own ability to pay is increas- 
ing and in the meantime is being supple- 
mented by assistance from this side of the 
Atlantic. As I have said, no one can look far 
into the future with complete assurance in 
this uncertain age, but we can see far enough 
to make it possible to lay our plans now in 
the expectation that something like the 
present level of production and income for 
the country as a whole will persist through- 
out this coming year. 

At the time of the last budget our most 
urgent and difficult economic problem was 
our shortage of foreign exchange. The pro- 
gress made in this matter has been evident 
in our improved trade figures and in the 
recovery of our exchange reserve. 

The present size of our exchange reserves 
shows the great improvement that has taken 
place since the end of 1947, when the emer- 
gency measures designed first to stop and 
then to reverse the serious drain on our 
reserves went into effect. From the danger- 
ously low level of $502 million on December 
31, 1947, our reserves rose to $998 million on 
December 31, 1948, and are now about $1,065 
million, a level which, though not yet satis- 
factory, is much more nearly adequate to 
safeguard our position against the deficits 
which could develop without much warning 
in a trade as large and vulnerable as ours. 
In appraising this higher figure, one must 
bear in mind that it includes government 
borrowing of $150 million in the United 


States. On the other hand it also reflects the 
net foreign lending by the government 
amounting to about $100 million in this 
15-month period. 

All things considered, the change in our 
reserve position has been quite remarkable. 
During most of 1947 we were losing reserves 
at an average rate of $70 million a month. 
Since the beginning of 1948, excluding the 
long-term loan, we have been rebuilding our 
reserves at an average rate of about $30 mil- 
lion a month. In other words there has been 
a reversal of trend of the order of about $100 
million a month. Improved tourist revenues 
as well as other invisible items on both cur- 
rent and capital account have contributed to 
this result, but it is clear that the principal 
increase in our reserves has come through 
the improvement in our merchandise balance 
of trade, and in particular our balance with 
the United States. 

The trade figures for the year 1948 as a 


whole, when compared with 1947, show in a | 
striking way this principal reason for the — 


improvement in our exchange position. Our 


total exports increased from about $2-8 billion © 
to about $3-1 billion. Most of this increase — 


was due to the higher prices at which our 
goods were sold, but in some groups of com- 
modities there were satisfactory increases in 
volume. 


The total value of our imports — 


remained almost unchanged at about $2:-6 © 


billion, despite an average increase in their 
prices of over 10 per cent. There was there-, 


fore an appreciable decrease in the actual | 
volume of goods imported. Taking tourist | 


| 
\} 
i 


business, freights, interest and dividends and 


other similar transactions into account, our | 


net balance on current account transactions 
with all countries increased from a surplus 
of only $47 million in 1947 to one of about 
$450 million in 1948. Hon. members will 
realize, of course, that in 1948 we were not 
selling so much on credit and that this larger 
current balance was not offset to the same 
extent as in 1947 by large-scale foreign 
lending. 

This improvement in our trade balance 
took place almost entirely in our trade with 
the United States. Our exports to Britain and 
its sterling area were reduced in total value 
by $130 million, or about 12 per cent, due 
mainly, of course, to their need to save dollars. 
Our exports to other countries—mainly Euro- 
pean—were reduced by $30 million, or about 
5 per cent, for similar reasons. Our imports 
from both these areas were increased sub- 
stantially—by $230 million, or nearly 40 per 
cent. This improvement in the capacity of 
these areas to resume their pre-war share 
in supplying our needs has been most wel- 
come. It reflects a fundamental improvement 
in their productivity and output, as well as 
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| 


| 
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their efforts to sell, and our efforts to 
encourage the resumption of something 
approaching the pre-war pattern of trade. 


On the other hand, our 1948 imports from 
the United States were $170 million less than 
in 1947, or a reduction of about 10 per cent, 
and this despite some sharp increases in the 
cost of American goods. The reduction of 
$170 million is the net result of two contrast- 
ing trends. In the case of goods enumerated 
in the Emergency Exchange Conservation 
Act, the value of imports from the United 
States was reduced by $300 million; but the 
volume of all other imports rose by $130 
million. Increases in oil, coal and farm 
machinery alone amounted to more than $120 
million. 


But the feature of our trade which I find’ 
most encouraging has been the increase in 
our exports to the United States. Here, the 
total value increased from just over one 
billion dollars in 1947 to more than one and 
a half billions in 1948. Some of this increase 
is due, of course, to higher prices—especially 
for pulp and paper and metals. Some of it 
is due to very large exports of cattle. But 
much of it, I am glad to say, is the result of 
improved Canadian ability to produce for, 
and sell to, the United States market, and 
of the reductions in tariffs obtained in the 
Geneva agreements. This big improvement 
in our exports to the United States was the 
type of constructive solution to our exchange 
difficulties that we were hoping to achieve, 
and I am gratified—as I hope you, sir, and 
all other hon. members are as well—at the 
extent of our success in this direction. 


To summarize these trade figures briefly, 
our debit balance with the United States has 
been reduced by $635 million, and our credit 
balance with all other countries has gone 
down by $400 million, leaving a net increase 
in our over-all credit balance of $235 million. 

Our exchange problem is now approaching 
manageable proportions. As this house is 
aware from the discussions of the past few 
days, it is necessary to continue controls over 
imports as well as capital exchange trans- 
actions, in order to improve and safeguard 
our exchange situation, but these need not 
be so general or severe as to interfere 
seriously with the free working of our 
economy. I shall be announcing later in this 
statement some further welcome relaxations 
in these import restrictions, effective April 1. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


I cannot leave this discussion of our 
exchange situation without expressing appre- 
ciation of the farsighted actions of the United 
States in promoting the economic recovery of 
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western Europe. This sensible and practical 
program has already overcome some of the 
difficulties which eighteen months ago seemed 
almost insuperable. It is slowly but surely 
putting back on its feet one of the great pro- 
ductive areas of the world. This economic 
restoration is clearly a prerequisite for a 
stable and progressive political life in this 
key area, and as such it is a matter vital not 
only to our future economic well-being but 
to our very national safety. To us in Canada 
the general and longer-run benefits of 
Kuropean recovery and progress are of prime 
importance. 


The grants and loans being financed 
through ECA are of great immediate value, 
but in another and more fundamental way 
the Iuropean recovery program is contri- 
buting to a betterment of our trading and 
income prospects. As a result of ERP, and 
more generally of the broad basic policy 
which underlies both ERP and the North 
Atlantic treaty, Europe is rapidly recovering 
confidence in its own future. The immediate 
crisis of confidence which was so alarming 
two years ago has passed. Without this 
restoration of confidence the large programs 
of financial aid would have proved merely 
palliative. As it is, the level of industrial 
production in western Europe, and for this 
purpose I include the German bizone, during 
the last quarter of 1948 was 20 to 25 per cent 
above the average of 1947, and most of the 
individual countries in this group have now 
reached or passed their pre-war levels of 
industrial output. Of course, much of this 
output is still going into the repair of the 
physical ravages of war, and is therefore not 


yet available for an improvement of standards 


of living or to pay for the additional imports 
which the restoration of a normal and rising 
standard of living demands. The future 
holds many uncertainties, but we can express 
gratification for the progress that the first 
year of ERP has witnessed. 


TRADE POLICY 


There is one aspect, both of this exchange 
situation and our own general economic 
situation, which is clearly going to require 
continued attention from the government and 
parliament, as well as from Canadian busi- 
nessmen. That is the problem of maintain- 
ing and extending Canada’s overseas exports. 
In many traditional areas these have been 
declining during the past year under pressure 
of their dollar shortage, the adoption or 
tightening of import restrictions, and the 
increased supplies becoming available from 
other countries. In the light of all these 
adverse conditions, our export trade has 
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stood up relatively well, but we cannot be 
satisfied with its present situation or 
immediate prospects. We must seek improve- 
ment. We must search for those adjust- 
ments from day to day and month to month 
that will maintain as far as possible our 
traditional markets. It was for the purpose 
of re-establishing and maintaining these 
traditional markets that we undertook a large 
export credits program. To the extent that 
those markets are closed to us, we must 
develop alternative outlets. While attempt- 
ing to overcome the immediate difficulties, 
we must persevere in working out the con- 
siructive solution through trade agreements 
on a wide, non-discriminatory basis, and by 
other measures of a basic character that will 
assist those countries that buy from us to 
find dollar markets for their own exports, in 
order that they may pay for what they would 
really like to get from us. Over the long 
run, the establishment of prosperous trading 
conditions must come largely through the 
reconstruction of those countries overseas 
with whom we trade, through the expansion 
of their output and through the recovery of 
their productive efficiency, so that once again 
they will be able to earn enough to pay for 
the imports which they need. 


It is only natural in the face of this prob- 
lem that some should urge us to reverse our 
basic trade policy and embark upon barter 
deals, discrimination, and the balancing of 
trade accounts with individual countries. 
These are courses that many others are fol- 
lowing. Discriminatory deals between others 
are interfering with our trade. It is tempting 
in the short run to consider doing similar 
deals, particularly to sell this or that, where 
our exports have been supplanted by others. 
However, it is too easy to look at only one 
side of the picture. If you look at the country 
as a whole, if you examine all aspects of the 
problem, I believe you will find that such a 
course would not serve Canada’s. best 
interests. 

We believe that the inevitable effect of these 
bilateral, discriminatory deals is to diminish 
the total volume of world trade. However, 
even apart from this basic objection on 
grounds of principle, there are also, from 
Canada’s standpoint, serious practical objec- 
tions. In the first place, most of our trade 
takes place with the United States—both 
export and import—and we cannot deal that 
way there. There is a real danger that we 
may prejudice this greater part by trying 
discrimination and barter in the lesser. 
Secondly, we are not in a good bargaining 
position to make successful bilateral deals, 
deals which by their very nature would force 
us into bilateral balancing with each indivi- 


dual country. The normal and healthy pat- 
tern of our trade is triangular or multilateral. 
We might succeed in selling some surplus 
products by special deals—but we would have 
to take some other surpluses in return which 
we do not want and cannot really use; and 
for things we want we would be pressed into 
paying prices which our consumers would be 
unwilling to pay. In general, the advantage 
lies with the larger countries in these deals, 
particularly as sellers’ markets give way to 
buyers’ markets. If anyone feels tempted 
to start this kind of trading in a few problem 
cases, let him consider how we are likely 
to get along in the bargaining as we get drawn 
further and further into it. 

The third practical objection to this line of 
approach is one in which most, but not all, 
members of this house will agree. It is that 
the application of a policy of barter, bilateral 
deals, and discrimination requires widespread 
governmental control of private trade, and 
even the extension of trade by agencies of 
the government itself. Deals of this sort 
would require a multiplication of import con- 
trols, export controls, licences and permits. 
It is apt to lead to more government buying 
and selling, frequently involving subsidies 
and trading losses. This may fit into the 
philosophy of government prevailing in some 
other countries, but most Canadian don’t like 
controls and don’t want their government 
getting deeper and deeper into import and 
export business. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


It is unnecessary, I believe, for me to go 
into any more detailed review of the economic 
situation, save such as may be relevant to 
the appreciation of our fiscal position and 
policy. As usual I am tabling a white paper 
that contains, in addition to the detailed 
estimates of revenue and expenditures for 
the year now closing, a review of the more 
important economic statistics for the past 
few years and recent months. There are also 
some paragraphs of exposition and comment 
prepared at my direction and which I com- 
mend to those who wish to consider the budget 
proposals against an economic background. 
Members of the house and others will recall 
as well the two recent reports by the governor 
of the Bank of Canada and the chairman of 
the foreign exchange control board in which 
he deals in his usual lucid and objective 
fashion with the current developments of 
importance in this field. Finally I should 
mention the informative facts and forecasts 
provided some weeks ago to the house by 
my colleague the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, relating particularly to the pros- 
pects for capital expenditure and the supplies 
available for construction. 


Several conclusions emerge from an exam- 
ination of these facts and forecasts. The first 
is that the prospective amount of capital 
expenditure on construction and on machinery 
and equipment, taken together with the level 
of exports, appears likely to be sufficient to 
sustain incomes and employment this year at 
around their current levels. Although the 
supply of construction materials will be bet- 
ter this year, construction costs are still 
abnormally high and there is still evidence 
of some strain upon the industry. I continue 
to believe that all construction work under 
the control of the government which it is 
practicable to postpone should be postponed, 
except in those few areas where there may 
be some local unemployment. That has been 
the approach of the government in the 
formulation of its expenditure program for 
the year. I must say that it gets progressively 
more difficult to apply this policy from year 
to year, as really important requirements for 
construction of all kinds keep accumulating 
—some of them repeatedly deferred since 
long before the war. Other needs, too, are 
constantly arising—some of them from the 
necessary expansion in the defence program, 
others from more constructive developments, 
such as the need to provide improved airport 
runways and related equipment to accom- 
modate the bigger and better planes now 
available. We have also given a fairly high 
priority to construction necessary to permit 
expansion in our government activities in the 
field of scientific research and the improve- 
ment of techniques and markets for primary 
production—government operations which we 
feel are as fruitful as much private work 
with which they must compete for materials 
and labour. I hope this view will commend 
itself to the house and the public. 

A second conclusion that emerges from a 
review of the economic situation is that the 
pressure of consumer expenditures upon sup- 
plies available to consumers is slackening. 
This may be observed in respect of various 
particular commodities where consumers can 
get what they want more easily and promptly 
than before, even motor cars. In some cases 
we can observe the occasional emergence of 
surpluses and of bargain sales by retailers, 
something which we had almost forgotten to 
be a normal part of business at certain sea- 
sons of the year. 

This improvement in the supply situation 
for consumer goods results mainly from an 
increase in their supply and, to a lesser 
extent, I believe, from the filling up of the 
more urgent needs of consumers deferred 
during the war and the post-war shortages. 
Larger supplies of food have resulted from 
good crops here and elsewhere last year, 
both in the United States and abroad. The 
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post-war world food shortage is passing over 
from its acute stage to a less severe phase in 
which prices and the ability to pay them 
are governing considerations once more. In 
other types of goods we are beginning now 
to receive the increased output in Canada 
made possible by our extended and improved 
equipment installed in recent years, as well 
as the increased imports from overseas as a 
result of the recovery of production in 
Europe and elsewhere, and the efforts of 
various countries to export to our markets. 


PRICE TRENDS 


This improvement in consumer supplies 
has brought a welcome halt to the increase in 
the cost of living. The index of living costs 
has remained almost constant since last Sep- 
tember at a level about 60 per cent above 
pre-war, and about 30 per cent above 1929. 
Decreases in food costs have offset slight 
increases in other items. Some further 
increases may occur in a few items; but I 
think we are unlikely to see any significant 
increase in the cost of living this year— 
unless, of course, there are serious crop fail- 
ures—and it is quite possible that there may 
be some decline. Consumers should have 
more money to spend this year than last, 
partly because of the upward sweep in wages 
that took place last year, partly because 
of the distribution of wartime refund- 
able taxes that has been going on this 
month, partly because of additional payments 
being made to farmers by the wheat board, 
and partly as a result of the tax reductions 
which I shall be inviting this house to 
approve. The time has now come, I believe, 
when these increased expenditures by con- 
sumers can be met by increased supplies of 
goods without endangering either our price 
structure or our exchange situation. 

In the light of these conditions and in line 
with the policy to which we have steadily 
adhered of removing controls at the earliest 
appropriate time, the government has author- 
ized the wartime prices and trade board to 
withdraw its price ceiling orders on flour, 
bread, butter, sugar and molasses, and on 
those fruits and vegetables which are not 
limited in supply by the operation of the 
present import restrictions. Concurrently 
the government is withdrawing the subsidy 
of 463 cents a bushel which has been paid 
since August 1 last on wheat going into 
domestic consumption in Canada. 

Before turning to a review of the govern- 
ment accounts for the year, I wish to say a 
few words in regard to provincial matters. 


DOMINION-PROVINCIAL RELATIONS 


We are now about to enter the third of the 
five fiscal years covered by our tax rental 
agreements with seven of the provinces. 
Those agreements have enabled the provinces 
concerned to obtain a more equitable share of 
revenue from the three great sources of direct 
taxation. They have done so without subject- 
ing the taxpayers of these provinces to dual 
assessments, dual reporting and the other 
inconveniences and vexations which double 
taxation involves. They have enabled all 
these provinces to have the revenue from 
these major sources reflect the growth of 
population and the expansion of national 
income, and at the same time to have the 
assurance of an underwriting against the risks 
of economic adversity. This assurance that, 
come what may, cash receipts from these 
important tax sources could not fall below a 
guaranteed minimum has been, I believe, of 
great importance in enabling provincial gov- 
ernments to plan in advance their develop- 
mental programs and to undertake them with 
confidence. It has certainly also improved the 
credit standing of the provinces concerned. 
From the national point of view, it has 
removed or vastly lessened the risk that in 
times of economic difficulty the financial 
strains to which some provincial governments 
would be subject might lead to a competitive 
scramble to impose new and higher taxes and 
to adopt other policies which would hamper 
and impede national policies designed to pro- 
mote economic recovery. They have provided 
a partial, though not yet a complete, basis for 
the development of that comprehensive pro- 
gram of co-operation between the federal and 
the provincial governments which we 
envisaged as essential to promote the maxi- 
mum development of our resources and to 
assure full employment and a wide measure 
of social security for the Canadian people as 
a whole. 

In all these ways the agreements have con- 
tributed to the strength and independence of 
provincial governments and to the health and 
vitality of the Canadian confederation. They 
have added a large measure of economic 
autonomy to the political autonomy enjoyed 
by the provinces which have entered into 
them. It is a travesty to suggest, as has been 
done so many times in this house in recent 
weeks, that they have weakened provincial 
autonomy or created an undue degree of cen- 
tralization in this country. Two attempts 
have been made to build a case to support 
this charge. 

The first attempt was based on the argu- 
ment that the tax rental agreements involved 
an excessive use of subsidies which threat- 
ened the freedom of action of the provincial 


governments. In reply to that it should first 
be pointed out that the payments being made 
to the provinces under the tax rental agree- 
ments, apart from the statutory subsidies, are 
not subsidies at all; they are rentals nego- 
tiated by provincial governments for the 
temporary use of certain rights possessed by 
them. They are business-like arrangements, 
subject to re-negotiation at least a year before 
their termination date, and they do not 
involve the element of charity nor the sur- 
render of one jot or tittle of constitutional 
rights. In most of these respects they are in 
marked contrast with the alternative which 
some of the critics suggest, namely, fiscal 
need subsidies which would require the pro- 
vincial governments to come hat in hand to 
the federal government and plead for assist- 
ance on the basis of need rather than of 
right. 

That should be a sufficient answer to the 
argument. However, even if we take both 
the tax rentals and statutory subsidies, we 
find that the total payments being made by 
the federal government to the provinces con- 
stitute a lower percentage of provincial 
ordinary revenues than the percentage of 
statutory subsidies to total ordinary revenues 
in the case of the four original provinces 
during the first fifteen years after they joined 
together to form our confederation. Let me 
give the figures. In the fifteen fiscal years 
1868-1882, Nova Scotia derived 74:1 per cent 
of its ordinary revenue from federal sub- 
sidies; in the current fiscal year it is esti- 
mated that only 36-1 per cent of its ordinary 
revenue will come from subsidies and tax 
rental agreement payments. The correspond- 
ing figures in the case of New Brunswick are 
77-9 per cent for the earlier period and an 
estimated 36:9 per cent for the current year. 
In the first fifteen years after confederation, 
Ontario derived 39-9 per cent of its total 
ordinary revenue from federal subsidies and 
Quebec 45-1 per cent; if these provinces were 
participating under the agreement, the per- 
centage of their ordinary revenue derived 
from tax rentals and subsidies would, it is 
estimated, be moderately lower than the per- 
centages I have just quoted. In the years 
following confederation up to 1882, all prov- 
inces, on the average, obtained 49-8 per cent 
of their total ordinary revenues from federal 
subsidies. For all seven provinces which 
enjoy the benefits of the tax rental agree- 
ment, the percentage of total ordinary 


‘revenues derived from tax rentals and sub- 


sidies in the current fiscal year is now esti- 
mated at only 32 per cent. If such per- 
centages be the test, it is amply clear that 
we have far less centralization and make 
uch less use of subsidies than the fathers 
of confederation thought to be necessary and 
provided for in the making of Canada. 
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The second attempt was based on the argu- 
ment that between 1939 and 1947 the increase 
in dominion tax revenues had been much 
greater than in the case of the provincial and 
municipal governments. The simple answer 
to that argument, of course, is that during 
the period in question Canada has fought a 
major war involving the federal government 
in a perfectly colossal cost and leaving behind 
it an enormous burden in debt charges, pen- 
sions, treatment service costs, rehabilitation 
and other expenditures for which this gov- 
ernment will be responsible for many years 
to come—and so will it also be for the vastly 
increased national defence expenditures 
which the state of the world left by that war 
is making it necessary for us to carry. 

Neither of these arguments stands up nor 
do any of a similar kind. The simple fact is 
that the tax rental agreements promote and 
encourage provincial autonomy by making 
the provincial governments better able to 
carry out the heavy responsibilities assigned 
to them by our constitution. This govern- 
ment yields to no one in its desire to protect 
their rights and see them financially strong 
and independent. It yields to no one in its 
desire to co-operate with them in that kind 
of constructive partnership which will best 
enable all governments to tackle and solve 
the complicated problems of today and give 
to the Canadian people the measure of peace, 
prosperity and happiness they have a right 
to expect. 

In this search for co-operation, it will not 
let pettiness of spirit nor false pride nor 
undue emphasis on purely financial considera- 
tions stand in the way of mutual under- 
standing and constructive results. It will 
constantly seek out ways of tackling mutual 
problems and developing practical solutions. 


THE GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS: REVIEW OF 1948-49 
AND FORECAST FOR 1949-50 


Before appraising the budgetary outlook 
for the coming fiscal year, it is my duty to 
report to the house the financial results of 
the year that is now drawing to its close. 
The white paper which I am tabling includes 
the usual detailed statements of revenues 
and expenditures, and of assets and liabilities. 
The figures for the year 1948-49 are neces- 
sarily preliminary and subject to revision. 
Our fiscal year ends next week, on March 31, 
but our books must remain open for several 
weeks thereafter to record various year-end 
adjustments and to include all payments 
made up to April 30 on account of expendi- 
tures originating in, and properly chargeable 
to, the current fiscal year. Final figures for 
this current year cannot be available for 
some time. 


A year ago I forecast revenue and expendi- 
ture figures that would yield a surplus of 
$489 million. The present figures indicate 
that our revenues will be $2,768 million, our 
expenditures $2,193 million, and our surplus 
$575 million. This surplus of $575 million is 
$100 million less than we had in the preced- 
ing year, but it is $86 million greater than 
I had forecast for this current year. 

A year ago I based my estimates on what 
I then called a “conservatively optimistic 
forecast.” In fact the expansion of the 
national income has been somewhat greater 
than that which I had predicted, and as a 
result our tax revenues are turning out a 
little better than the forecast, but the excess 
is not very great—less than 24 per cent. We 
will obtain more from non-tax revenues and 
special receipts and credits than I had fore- 
cast, but expenditures, on the other hand, are 
within 1 per cent of my forecast. 

Considering the magnitude of the total 
sums involved and the length of time ahead 
that these forecasts have to be made, I take 
a good deal of satisfaction in the close rela- 
results. I do not propose to comment at 
length on the details of revenue and expendi- 
ture, but shall content myself, and I hope the 
house, with a few general remarks. 

Direct taxes, which include personal and 
corporate income taxes, the excess profits tax 
and succession duties have yielded $1,369 
million, or $51 million greater than a year 
ago. They accounted for more than 56 per 
cent of our total tax revenue. 

Indirect taxes, which include all customs 
and excise taxes and duties, have produced 
$1,072 million, or $62 million less than a 
year ago. 

The greater yield in direct taxes is a reflec- 
tion of higher incomes and profits; the 
decrease in indirect taxes is the result of the 
lower rates of duty under the Geneva agree- 
ments, the restriction of imports under the 
Emergency Exchange Conservation Act and 
the removal a year ago of the amusement tax, 
the sales taxes on prepared and packaged 
foods, and certain other indirect taxes. 

Non-tax revenues, that is, post-office receipts 
and revenues from investments, were $210 
million, or $32 million greater than last year. 
Special receipts and credits, chiefly sales of 
surplus war assets and sundry refunds, 
amounted to $117 million. This is $125 
million less than a year ago. 

On the expenditure side the principal 
decrease is $229 million in demobilization, 
reconversion and special expenditures. This 
decrease was almost exactly balanced by 
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increases of $203 million in ordinary expendi- 
tures and $21 million in the deficits of govern- 
ment owned enterprises. 

To a considerable extent this increase in 
ordinary expenditures is due to transfers of 
activities from the demobilization accounts to 
the ordinary accounts, and for the rest it 
stems from higher old age pensions, increased 
numbers of persons entitled to family allow- 
ances, the expansion of health services, more 
exploration, survey and mapping work, in- 
creased research expenditures, improved roads 
and tourist facilities in our national parks, 
improvements in airports and aids to air 
navigation, the betterment of maritime ports 
and harbours works, and generally from the 
effects of the higher price levels of all govern- 
ment operations, including the costs of con- 
struction and the costs of materials and 
supplies purchased, and including necessary 
adjustments in civil service salaries. I am 
very keenly aware of these increases in 
expenditures, and I can assure the house that 
we are constantly striving to maintain and 
improve both efficiency and economy in all 
government activities. 

In summary then, our revenues for the 
year now ending are $103 million less than 
the preceding year, expenditures as a whole 
are down $2 million, and the surplus of $575 
million is $101 million less than last year. 
There, in brief, is the result of our current 
financial operations for the year, and that is 
the amount by which the net debt of Canada 
has been reduced. 

But, as has to be pointed out each year, 
the cash position and the cash requirements 
of the government, as distinct from _ its 
revenues and expenditures, are of almost 
equal importance in their bearing upon the 
incomes and expenditures of the individuals 
who make up this nation. Apart entirely 
from the sale of new securities or the redemp- 
tion of old debt, the government receives 
and pays out each year large sums of cash 
that do not really belong to what an account- 
ant might call its “income account’’,—they are 
neither revenue nor expenditure in the 
accounting or budgetary sense. Moreover 
some items of revenue and expenditure do 
not involve any cash receipts or cash outlays. 

To arrive at our cash surplus, the $575 
million budget surplus must be adjusted 
upward by $75 million on account of these 
non-cash items. Then we must add $128 
million of cash receipts in the form of addi- 
tions to various pension and trust accounts. 
This gives us a total of $778 million available 
for cash outlays that do not belong in the 
income account. Of this total $450 million 
were advanced to the foreign exchange control 
board to finance its increase in gold and 
United States dollar reserves, and $57 million 
were loaned to the United Kingdom and 


other countries to finance purchases of Cana- 
dian products. That is, $507 million were 
used in connection with the financing of our 
export surplus. Then we made loans and 
investments in Canada to the amount of $89 
million, $71 million of which were advanced 
to the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion for housing construction and housing 
loans. The total of all these loans, invest- 
ments and advances is $596 million, and when 
you deduct that from the $778 million of cash 
available you get a cash surplus of $182 
million. To this cash surplus were added 
$224 million resulting from sales of securities 
from our securities investment account. Of 
the resulting $406 million we used $372 
million to make a net reduction in our funded 
debt, and the remaining $34 million served 
to increase our cash balances. 


Our securities investment account is the 
one in which the government temporarily 
holds some of its own securities rather than 
holding larger cash balances, and it is neces- 
sary to make allowances for changes in this 
account in order to get a proper figure for 
the change in funded debt in the hands of 
others. Consequently the reduction of $372 
million in our total funded debt should be 
offset by the $224 million reduction in the 
funded debt held in our investment account. 
We then see the reduction in funded debt 
outstanding outside this account was $148 
million. This may be considered as the 
amount of our cash surplus used to reduce 
debt, the remainder of it being used to 
increase our cash on hand. 


To summarize this explanation I should 
like, with the permission of the house, to put 
in Hansard at this point a short table recon- 
ciling our budget surplus and our cash 
position: 

Budget Surplus and Cash Position 


(millions) 
Net cash balance arising from the current 
year’s budgetary surplus (i.e. budgetary 
surplus of $575 million adjusted for non- 


cCashbhitemS) keith. «dare co atlaemnmionds saree $650 
Add other receipts: 
Increases in annuity, pension, 
insurance and guaranty accounts $93 
Increases in floating debt, deposit 
and trust accounts, and sundry 
SUSPENSE ACCOUNTS ade. c ete 35 
—— 128 
$778 
Deduct other disbursements: 
Advances to the foreign exchange 
Control boarded tee Oe todas $450 
Loans to the United Kingdom and 
other governments (net)........ 57 
Advances to Central Mortgage and 
Fousmes Corporation !26 alee one 71 
Increases in other loans, advances 
and investments) (net)s ....5 see 18 
aa 596 


Budget Surplus and Cash Position—Concluded 
(millions) 
Cash surplus—i.e. balance available for 
debt reduction and/or increase in cash 


balances: 4 Gs. aa oh SE as SGA $182 
Add: 
Net sales of securities from securities 
IDIVESLIMENTL |. ACCOUMtiur=., anaes hice od OE 224 
$406 
Deduct: 
Reduction in Canadian funded debt $472 
Less increase in United States 
TUNGeA GEHt SPE se.s. Ie ee ee an ae 100 
Net reduction in funded debt.......... ote 
Net increase in cash balances during 
CHEVEHECAITIE.. 2. Aree. came. Seno oe wc « $ 34 


The greater part of the reduction in the 
funded debt has taken the form of repaying 
approximately $286 million on account of 
the compulsory savings portion of the per- 
sonal income taxes of 1943 and 1944, and the 
refundable portion of the excess profits taxes 
of 1943. This completes the repayment of 
the refundable portion of personal income 
taxes. 

I must not leave this part of my report to 
the house without referring to the very 
gratifying response to our offerings of Canada 
savings bonds to the general public. As hon. 
members know, the purchase of these bonds 
is restricted to individuals and is limited to 
not more than $1,000 of any one series to any 
one person. Sales of the second series of these 
bonds reached $288 million. A third series 
was opened for subscription last October, 
and sales to date are $248 million. The public 
response to these issues, and particularly the 
volume of subscriptions made through the 
payroll savings plan, shows that Canada sav- 
ings bonds fill very acceptably a real invest- 
ment need for the rank and file of the 
Canadian people. 

These results for the year should be a 
source of gratification to all Canadians. We 
have reduced our net debt by $575 million 
at the time when we could best afford to do 
so. It is still a very large debt—a net debt 
of $11-8 billion, and a total funded debt 
of $15-6 billion. There will undoubtedly be 
years when we will need to increase it in 
order to finance expenditures in excess of 
revenue, when economic conditions make 
that wise or necessary. An indefinite growth 
in the debt, and in the cost of servicing it, 
must eventually undermine confidence in our 
currency and our national finances. 

I think most Canadians will regard the 
policy we have followed as one of simple 
common sense. Yet some hon. members 
opposite have insisted that we should have 
been less prudent, that we should not have 
attempted to reduce our debt this year, that 
we should have borrowed to pay off refund- 


able savings or to finance the recovery in 
our exchange reserves. While arguing that 
taxes should have been drastically lower, 
they have also been urging higher and higher 
expenditures on a bewildering variety of pro- 
jects. I ask myself how anyone can take as 
serious and responsible criticisms of this kind. 
They ask us to believe that the people of 
Canada would have been better off this past 
year had taxes been substantially lower, and 
our debt substantially higher. 


That is not the case. Large tax reductions 
last year would have come too early to be of 
real value to the public as a whole, because 
the public’s expenditure, even without tax 
reductions, was large enough to buy every- 
thing available—indeed it was a bit too large, 
and buying pressure forced up the cost of 
living. Lower income taxes in 1948 would 
have meant a higher cost of living. Some 
might have gained, it is true—those whose 
incomes are high and whose concern with the 
cost of living is relatively small. But the 
general run of citizens and taxpayers would 
not have been farther ahead—they would 
have paid less to the public treasury but more 
to those private treasuries where the gains 
from a higher cost of living would have come. 
to rest. 


It was plain for all to see that the nation 
as a whole was fully employed last year. 
More spending would not have led to any 
significant increase in production. To have 
reduced taxes then in order to let people 
spend more would have been a delusion. It 
made far more sense to use the surplus 
income—surplus from the viewpoint of the 
nation as a whole—to pay off our debt and 
restore our essential reserves of gold and 
United States dollars. It is hard for the indi- 
vidual taxpayer to see it that way, naturally, 
because it is true that if he alone had more 
to spend and less to pay in taxes he would 
be better off. He does not realize that there 
would be two or three million others doing 
the same, and the competition between them 
is what causes trouble—is what feeds the 
inflationary spiral. We in parliament have 
to see the picture as a whole, and it is when 
we look at it as a whole that we see the 
common sense in the decisions we took here 
last year. 

Let me turn now to the coming year. The 
total of the main estimates for next year, 
including statutory items and those to be 
voted, amounts to $2,217 million—a substan- 
tial increase over last year’s’ estimates, 
refiecting mainly a considerable increase in 
the national defence program and also higher 
prices and rates of pay. We have also this 
year included in the main estimates a num- 
ber of items of types which last year were 
more common in the supplementaries—not- 
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ably construction projects on which it is 
hoped to get started well before the fall and 
winter weather make this type of work more 
costly. 'To the main estimates will have to be 
added special estimates for Newfoundland 
which will probably exceed $50 million. We 
shall also have the usual supplementary esti- 
mates, although I do not expect they will be 
nearly as large as in this past year. I fear 
that we face again a deficit in the C.N.R. 
that will require a subsequent vote from 
parliament. It will also prove wise, I believe, 
to add further to our general reserve against 
the active assets on our balance sheet. All in 
all, I think I must budget in the expecta- 
tion that total expenditures in 1949-50 may 
amount to about $2,390 million. 


On the side of revenue, forecasting is as 
usual more difficult and uncertain, because 
our tax yields are now very sensitive to 
changes in economic conditions and the 
national income. On the basis of our present 
‘tax laws, and in the expectation that prices 
and production will hold to about their 
present levels with only normal seasonal 
changes, and that we have average crop 
yields this year, I now estimate that in the 
absence of any tax changes our revenues for 
the next fiscal year would amount in all to 
about $2,800 million. 

The make-up of this total is given in a 
table, showing each of the major items in the 
forecast, together with the estimate for the 
year now closing. For the convenience of 
hon. members, I should like the consent of 
the house to have this incorporated in 
Hansard in the usual way without my taking 
time to read it. 


Forecast of Revenue 
(Before tax changes) 


Actual 
Fiscal Fiscal 
year year 

1949-50 1948-49 

(Fore- (Prelim- 

cast) inary) 

(in millions of dollars) 
CUSTOMS LAUTICS, easier eee tober. 235 225 
EXCISG GQUULGS 45 - tees te eas. ar 210 206 
Salesstaxes*(iretyy’ of ache ae ae tore wie 385 378 
Other\excisé taxes 2.0024. Ak 260 259 
Income taxes 

TNGEVIGUGES ool. -cscie eet ie eee 835 771 
COEPOLPAIONS oases ate cue eee 550 490 
Interest, dividends, etc. ...... 45 43 
EXCéss profitsitaxés,:. enh. oak. ive 40 
SUCCESSIONUOAUTICS). ......05,5 camo acs 26 26 
Miscellaneous, taxes) 22 a. <<a. os 4 4 
Total tax Revenue (JG laws. 2,550 2,442 
Non-tas” TeEvenue’ oi uccea eee. 200 210 
Total ordinary revenue ..... 2,750 2,652 
Special receipts and credits .... 50 116 
2,800 2,768 


From the figures I have given it is evident 
that in the absence of tax changes I would 
expect next year that our accounts would 
show a surplus of $410 million. 


It is important, as in the case of the past 
year, to consider not only this budget surplus 
but also our prospective cash position, in 
order to appraise properly the outlook for 
next year. Eliminating non-cash revenues 
and expenditures, this budget surplus of $410 
million might yield a surplus of available 
cash of about $500 million. To this we must 
add various receipts in pension and trust 
accounts and similar deferred liability 
accounts, which are likely to amount to 
nearly $150 million. This sum would prob- 
ably exceed various loans and advances 
other than those to the foreign exchange 
control board and to governments abroad by 
as much as $25 million. Consequently in the 
absence of tax changes we might expect a 
cash surplus of about $525 million, reduced 
by whatever amounts may be required for 
financing our export surplus either by accum- 
ulating reserves or by foreign loans. It is 
still too early, with all the uncertainties of 
this present year to say, even roughly, what 
funds the government will have to find for 
financing our export surplus in one way or 
another. 


TAX POLICY 


What I have already said in commenting 
upon the economic situation, the results of 
last year, and the prospects for the new year, 
will already have indicated to you, Mr. 
Speaker, that I feel the time has now arrived 
when this parliament should enact some 
further substantial. reductions in taxes. The 
increasing flow of goods available for sale 
to consumers without higher prices makes 
tax reductions economically feasible. The 
prospective surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture, in the absence of tax changes, and even 
of a substantial cash surplus over our require- 
ments for loans and investments, makes tax 
reduction financially feasible. The reduction 
of more than $1,600 million in our net debt 
made in the last three years has put us in a 
position now where we may prudently give 
consideration to further tax reduction. Fin- 
ally, sir, I should say that I have been led 
to believe in recent months, as no doubt other 
hon. members have, that most of the Cana- 
dian people would support and even welcome 
an enlarged measure of tax reduction this 
year. 

If this parliament should approve the pro- 
gram I am now going to propose, in addition 
to the tax reductions enacted following the 
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Ilsley budgets of October, 1945, and May, 
1946, and following my budgets of June, 1947, 
and May, 1948, it will have carried through a 
program of tax reduction such as no parlia- 
ment has ever made before, here or anywhere 
else I believe—and for more than most of us 
thought possible when we were elected fol- 
lowing the victory in Europe in 1945. In 
approaching our task this year we should 
bear in mind that this is the continuation and 
rounding out of a program—not the beginning 
of a new policy. We have brought our high 
wartime taxes down by careful stages over 
a period of four years, and now we should 
aim at establishing a peacetime revenue 
system that may be varied up or down as the 
needs of the changing times require. We 
cannot complete this year all those improve- 
ments in the form and nature of our taxes 
that have been started in recent years, but we 
can carry them a long stage farther. 

In selecting the fields for tax reduction we 
should bear in mind several general considera- 
tions. In the first place, we must recognize 
that most Canadians, like other peoples in 
recent years, have shown that they prefer to 
pay taxes in forms other than high income 
taxes. I think most of us believe the income 
tax on individuals is the fairest and best tax 
we have. The trouble is that we just don’t 
like it, or at least we don’t like too much of 
it. The public in peacetime will apparently 
only tolerate a level of income taxes that is 
far short of enough to yield the revenues 
that Canada requires now, and is going to 
require in years to come. Consequently we 
must plan on retaining as normal sources of 
revenue substantial taxes on goods and ser- 
vices, and taxes on corporate profits. In 
neither of these fields can we expect now to 
get back to the pre-war level of tax rates— 
at least not until the threats to peace dis- 
appear and the people cease to demand that 
the government carry out many of the types 
of services and transfer payments now being 
provided. 

Consequently we face now, in addition to 
the problem of establishing a fair and proper 
schedule of income taxes, the need to adapt 
the form and nature of our taxes on goods 
and services and corporate profits to make 
them efficient, fair, and flexible sources of 
revenue, causing as little harm and irritation 
as possible for each dollar of revenue we 
must derive from them. 

The second consideration relates more to 
the immediate future. The present economic 
situation is such that it is more appropriate 
this year to encourage increased expenditures 
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by consumers, rather than capital expendi- 
tures by business. Business profits are already 
high, on the whole, and a large part of them 
is being devoted to capital expenditures. Mar- 
kets for the goods and services required for 
additional capital expenditures by business 
are still relatively tight, and prices of machin- 
ery and equipment, and construction costs, 
are still very high. It would not be wise, I 
believe, to stimulate increased expenditures 
of this nature this year by general reductions 
in corporate taxation. On the other hand, 
there is, as I have already said, more oppor- 
tunity now to satisfy increased expenditures 
by consumers. Consequently the principal 
tax reductions I am going to propose are 
those affecting individuals, both personal 
income taxes and taxes on things the con- 
sumer buys. I have, however, some import- 
ant changes to propose in the distribution and 
nature of corporate taxes. 

I propose now, Mr. Speaker, to state and 
explain our program of tax changes and tax 
reductions. 


1. PERSONAL INCOME TAX 


The house will recall that there have been 
three substantial reductions in income taxes 
since hostilities ceased. Late in 1945 there 
was a general reduction of 16 per cent. Effec- 
tive January 1, 1947, there was a second 
reduction in rates and an increase in exemp- 
tions; and in mid-1947 there was a third 
general reduction in rates. Tonight I propose 
still further substantial reductions in this tax 
in the form of both reduced rates and 
increased exemptions. 

The present basic exemptions are $750 for 
single persons and $1,500 for married persons. 
I propose that these be increased to $1,000 
and $2,000 respectively. 

The exemption in respect of children elig- 
ible for family allowance is now $100. I 
propose that this be increased to $150. 

The exemption for other dependents which 
is now $300, will be raised to $400. 

By these moves we shall return to pre-war 
levels of exemptions, and in so doing will 
relieve about three-quarters of a million 
present taxpayers of all income tax liability. 

I also propose a downward adjustment in 
the rates of tax. The complete details of the 
new rates are contained in the budget resolu- 
tions, and with the consent of the house I 
should like to insert in Hansard at this point 
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the usual tables showing comparisons of the 
old and new taxes for single and for married 
persons at various income levels. 


Present and Proposed Income Tax 
Single Taxpayer 


Per- 
Dollar centage 

Income 1948 tax 1949tax reduction reduction 
$ $ $ $ %o 
TLE eee a ED ae AG 
S002... 5 ae 5 100 
900.... 16 bre 16 100 
O00 Fae 29 oA 29 100 
WOO me se 44 15 29 66 
IOAN OE Rae 61 30 31 51 
1500) 5 120 75 45 38 
BOO Fs ce. 180 120 60 33 
2000r2... 220 150 70 32 
DI5O Ree 270 193 77 29 
2,500.... 320 235 85 27 
PAS eee 370 278 92 25 
3.0007. 420 320 100 24 
3.50072 2: 520 415 105 20 
4,000.... 620 510 110 18 
5,000... . 835 700 135 16 
SOO cere. 1,465 1,270 195 14 
10,000.... D1 OTE 1,960 293 ts 
20,000.... 6,515 5,960 555 9 
SO.000 Fae. 11,728 10,660 1,068 9 
50,000.... 23,456 21,814 1,642 7 
75,000.... 39,418 37,264 2,154 5 
100,000.... 56,631 53,714 2,917 5 
200,000.... 133,056 126,414 6,642 5 


Note: In calculating the above taxes it has been 
assumed that all incomes up to $30,000 are entirely 
earned incomes, and that incomes of more than 
$30,000 include earned income of that amount and 
additional investment income to make up the total. 
No account has been taken of the new 10 per cent 
tax credit for dividends. 


Present and Proposed Income Tax 
Married Taxpayer—No Dependents 


Per- 
Dollar centage 

Income 1948 tax 1949tax reduction reduction 
$ $ $ $ % 
SOD rere Pe ¥ Ape a 
2,000.... 70 as 70 100 
2100 52: 90 15 75 83 
WAV S 5.66 130 45 85 65 
25000 ee 170 75 95 56 
tC Oma ae 220 tS 107 49 
3,000.... 270 150 120 44 
SAU G6 c 370 235 135 36 
4,000.... 470 320 150 32 
0002 670 510 160 24 
7,500. . 1,260 1,030 230 18 
LO;000 eee 1,990 1,660 330 17 
205000 2ee7 6,140 5,510 630 10 
30,000 Ss. Best 10,160 55 10 
50,000.... 23,043 21,264 1,779 8 
5000 ae 38,968 36,664 2,304 6 
100,000.... 56,143 53,064 3,079 5 
200,000.... 182,493 125,714 6,779 5 

Note: In calculating the above taxes it has been 


assumed that all incomes up to $30,000 are entirely 
earned incomes, and that incomes of more than 
$30,000 include earned income of that amount and 
additional investment income to make up the total. 
No account has been taken of the new 10 per cent 
tax credit for dividends. 


Present and Proposed Income Tax 


Married Taxpayer with 2 Children of Family 
Allowance Age 


Per- 
; Dollar centage 

Income 1948 tax 1949tax reduction reduction 
$ $ $ $ Jo 
IsfOORR Re: Me Be ue sil 
ISO es: 10 es 10 100 
2 O00 Res 90 Me 90 100 
2400 00.5 110 1 95 86 
2 5000Re 130 30 100 77 
BEND Sn 180 68 112 62 
SHUUDS o 230 105 125 54 
S00 Memes 330 184 146 44 
4,000.... 430 269 161 Bi 
5 000k 630 453 a7, 28 
ie DUO ae 1,208 964 244 20 
10000). 5. 1,930 1,582 348 18 
20,000.... 6,040 5,375 665 11 
30,000.... 11,205 10,010 1,195 11 
BO0OOhaa. 22,933 21,099 1,834 8 
SUC S Me 38,848 36,484 2,364 6 
100,000.... 56,013 52,869 3,144 6 
200,000... 132,343 125,504 6,839 5 

Note: (1) The above figures show the actual 


income tax liability of a taxpayer with family 
allowance children, but in order to arrive at his 
true net position the amount of family allowance 
received for his children must be offset against his 
tax liability. For example, assuming he receives 
the average family allowance payment of $72.00 a 
child, a taxpayer with an income of $3,000 and two 
children would find that under present rates his 
income tax exceeded his family allowance by $86.00, 
while under the proposed rates his family allow- 
ance payments will exceed his income tax liability 
by $39.00. 

(2) In calculating the above taxes it has been 
assumed that ali incomes up to $30,000 are entirely 
earned incomes, and that incomes of more than 
$30,000 include earned income of that amount and 
additional investment income to make up the total. 
No account has been taken of the new 10 per cent 
tax credit for dividends. 


In revising the rates of tax applicable to 
various income levels I have sought to 
achieve not only a reduction in rates, but also 
greater simplicity and greater equity. The 
two chief features of the new table of rates 
are first a large increase in the size of the 
first tax bracket to which the lowest rate of 
tax applies. Formerly this was a bracket 
of $100, now it is to be a bracket of $1,000. 
The second change in principle is to raise the 
point in the income curve at which the 50 
per cent tax rate begins to operate. 

Under the new table of rates three out of 
four persons who will still be paying tax 
will pay at a rate not exceeding 15 per cent 
on their income above the exemption level. 
No one will pay more than 15 per cent on 
any part of his income unless and until his 
income exceeds: $2,000 in the case of a single 
person; $3,000 in the case of a married per- 
son without dependents; and $3,300 for a 
married person with two children of family 
allowance age. 
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Let me give a few typical comparisons of 
the old and new rates. 


A single person now paying $29 a year on 
an income of $1,000 will henceforth pay no 
tax whatever. A married person without 
dependents now paying $70 a year on an 
income of $2,000 will no longer have to pay 
any income tax. A married man with two 
children under 16 now pays $90 tax on $2,300 
of income; henceforth he will pay no tax at 
all. 


A single person at $1,500 will get a reduc- 
tion of $45 or about 38 per cent; at $2,000 the 
reduction will be about $70 or 32 per cent; 
at $3,000 a reduction of $100 or 24 per cent; 
at $5,000 a reduction of $135 or 16 per cent; 
and at $10,000 a reduction of $293 or about 
13 per cent. 


In the case of married couples without 
children the reduction at $2,500 will be $95 
or about 56 per cent; at $3,000 a reduction 
of $120 or 44 per cent; at $5,000 it will be 
$160 or about 24 per cent; at $10,000 it will 
be $330 or 17 per cent. 

Comparison of the position of married 
couples with children of family allowance age 
is complicated by the necessity of taking the 
family allowance payments into account. All 


married taxpayers with two family allow-. 


ance children having incomes of $2,300 or less 
henceforth will have no tax to pay and will, 
of course, receive the full amount of the 
family allowance payments. At $2,500 the 
amount of tax payable will be reduced from 
$130 to $30. If we offset family allowance 
payments against income tax such a family 
now receives on balance $14 a year from the 
treasury. In future they will, on balance, 
receive $114 from the treasury. At $3,000 
this class of taxpayer, on balance, now pays 
$86 to the treasury; in future he will, on 
balance, receive $39 from the treasury. At 
$5,000 this same taxpayer will get a tax 
reduction of $177 or 28 per cent and at 
$10,000 a reduction of $348 or 18 per cent. 

We propose, further, Mr. Speaker, that all 
these changes be effective as from January l, 
1949. 

My colleague, the Minister of National 
Revenue, is expediting the preparation of 
new tax deduction tables for employers. 
These will be distributed as soon as avail- 
able and employers are authorized to put 
them into effect immediately on receipt. It 
is expected that it will be possible to have 
the lower deductions in operation throughout 
the country within a few weeks. Further- 
more, employers will be authorized to cease 
deductions immediately from those taxpayers 
no longer taxable under the new exemptions, 
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and .a table is being made public tonight 
showing the weekly or other pay period 
amounts below which employers need no 
longer make tax deductions. My colleague 
will immediately make arrangements in co- 
operation with employers to expedite the 
making of refunds to persons no longer tax- 
able but who have had tax deducted at the 
source since the first of the year. This will 
be done as quickly as possible, but in view 
of the great number of refunds that will have 
to be made it will require some months to 
complete the job. 

While most of the reductions resulting from 
the new exemptions and reduced rates accrue 
to the benefit of the lower and middle income 
groups, I have not been unmindful of those 
business and professional people earning 
somewhat higher incomes. I have had par- 
ticularly in mind the point at which the tax- 
payer is required to surrender to the treasury 
50 per cent or more of any additional earn- 
ings, and have raised it to a more reasonable 
level. 

These are the major changes we are pro- 
posing in the personal income tax field. But 
there are a number of other proposed changes 


- to which I should refer. 


At present all investment income in excess 
of $1,800 bears an extra tax of 4 per cent. Im 
keeping with the general increase in exemp- 
tions, this $1,800 exemption will be increased 
to $2,400 or to the total of the taxpayer’s 
personal exemptions, whichever is the greater. 

The present law requires that in determin- 
ing the income of a dependent for eligibility 
purposes it is necessary to include income, 
such as war disability pensions, that is exempt 
from tax under the law. I propose that this 
requirement be removed. The effect of this 
change is that only income that would be 
taxable income will be taken into account. 

With reference to permissible items under 
the medical expenses allowance, and in 
response to many individual representations, 
I propose to allow the cost of a wheelchair 
as a medical expense. 

Under this same heading I also propose that 
the optional deduction of a flat amount of $500 
now granted to a blind person be extended 
to persons confined throughout the taxation 
year to a bed or wheelchair. 

Amendments will also be _ introduced 
confirming the exemption now granted to 
clergymen in respect of the rental value of 
a free residence provided by a congregation 
and in addition extending the exemption to 
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rent paid by a clergyman renting his own 
quarters where a free residence is not pro- 
vided by the congregation. 


In the case of interest penalties accruing on 
unpaid amounts of tax where the taxpayer 
has received no assessment notice it is now 
possible, in view of the greatly expedited 
assessment tempo in the income tax division, 
to reduce the period beyond which interest 
will cease to accrue from the present twenty 
months to twelve months. 


I estimate that the net effect of all these 
reductions and amendments affecting personal 
income taxes will be a tax reduction in a full 
year amounting to $270 million or about 32 
per cent of our total estimated revenue from 
this source. In the coming fiscal year, how- 
ever, the loss of revenue to the treasury will 
be about $235 million, because part of the 
effects of the tax reductions in 1949 incomes 
will not be reflected in revenues until after 
March 31, 1950. 


2. SUCCESSION DUTIES 


In view of the very considerable relief 
granted in respect of succession duties last 
year, Mr. Speaker, I am proposing no change 
in the Succession Duties Act this year. It will 
be recalled that my last budget provided for 
the complete exemption of estates up to 
$50,000 from liability for federal succession 
duties, and removed the ceiling on the 
amount of gifts that may be made for charit- 
able or educational purposes free of succession 
duty. 


3. CORPORATION TAXES 


I have several important proposals to 
announce relating to the corporate tax field. 
In last year’s budget we undertook a suc- 
cessful general overhaul and consolidation of 
the Income Tax Act. Within this new frame- 
work I am now bringing forward a program 
of policy changes as part of the progressive 
improvement of our tax system. 


At present we have a flat rate tax of 30 per- 
cent on all corporate profits. I am recom- 
mending that this 30 per cent be reduced to 
10 per cent on profits up to $10,000 and 
increased to 33 per cent on profits in excess 
of $10,000. The house will at once recognize 
this as tax relief for small businesses and 
will, I trust, be heartily in accord with the 
policy. Our country as a whole owes a great 
deal to the small family type of business. 
They have to struggle along, grow and 
develop in competition with large and well 
financed corporations whose activities may 
be nation-wide. My own belief is that small 
businesses should be encouraged and it seems 
to me that a useful way to do this is to lower 
the tax and take less out of the funds they 
need for growth and expansion. 


All corporations, regardless of size, will, of 
course, receive this relief on the first $10,000 
of profits but, as I have said, the rate of tax 
on profits in excess of this figure will be 
increased by 3 per cent. The net result of 
these changes is a decrease in tax burden 
for corporations whose profit is less than 
about $77,000; that is, the large reduction 
on the first $10,000 of profit more than offsets 
the slight increase in the rate on profits 
between $10,000 and $77,000. Where profits 
are in excess of $77,000 there is a greater tax 
under the new rate structure payable by the © 
corporation itself, but in the light of my next 
proposal it will be seen that this additional 
tax may be more than offset by benefits to 
the shareholders if the corporation distributes 
a reasonable proportion of its profits. 


My second proposal introduces a measure 
of reform which has long been a declared 
objective of this government. I refer to the 
removal of double taxation of corporate 
profits, which was one of the aims of the 
program we placed before the dominion- 
provincial conference in 1945-46. Today we 
find governments in this country, as well as 
in most other countries, taxing away at least 
a third of corporate profits. In addition, the 
personal income tax rates apply in full to 
what is distributed out of the remaining two- 
thirds. The tax may be as high as 80 per cent 
upon distributions to shareholders. It seems 
to me that under a system of private enter- 
prise which depends for its existence on a 
steady flow of venture capital we cannot 
afford to neglect the implication of this defect 
in our tax system, which has been accen- 
tuated by the increase in both corporate and 
personal income tax rates. We had hopes that 
the working out of satisfactory arrangements 
with all the provinces would have enabled us 
to deal with this problem before now, but the 
government feels that it cannot longer defer 
a beginning in this field. It is not a question 
of the immediate profit position of Canadian 
business because I think it is clear that today 
we in Canada are prosperous as never 
before. Rather it is a matter of concern for 
the future under a system where we depend, 
and must depend, for full employment and 
the creation of new wealth on the willing- 
ness of our people to risk their money in 
constructive enterprises. 

As a first step in dealing with this problem 
I am proposing that parliament should allow 
individuals a credit against their personal 
income tax equal to 10 per cent of the divi- 
dends they receive from common shares of 
Canadian taxpaying corporations. While I 
have used the expression ‘‘common” shares, 
the law will actually confine the credit to 
the most junior class of shareholders of a 
company, and it will not be granted in 
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respect of shares that enjoy any special pre- 
ference. Generally speaking, the incidence 
of the corporate tax is upon the common 
shareholders, and I believe that they rather 
than preferred shareholders should be 
granted such relief as can be given at this 
time. 

In discussing the increase in the general 
corporate rate by 3 per cent I said that this 
meant an increase in tax burden for the 
corporation itself where profits were above 
the $77,000 mark. The fact is, however, that 
if the corporation distributes more than about 
one-half of its profits after tax in dividends 
in respect of which the shareholders get a 
10 per cent tax credit, there will have been 
a net decrease in the tax burden over-all from 
the point of view of the corporation and 
the shareholders considered together, that 
is, the corporate rate increase is more than 
offset by the decrease in tax for the share- 
holder in all cases where there is a reason- 
able distribution of profits. I should like 
to call particular attention now to the fact 
that as a result of the low corporate rate of 
10 per cent coupled with the 10 per cent tax 
credit this budget removes’ completely 
double taxation on small businesses where 
profits are less than $10,000. 

A further proposal affecting the taxation 
of profits is that the loss carry-forward 
period be lengthened to five years instead 
of the present three-year limit. 

During the past year a great deal of study 
has been given to our system of allowances 
for depreciation. The problems in this 
field are highly technical, and I _ can- 
not in this speech enter into much detail 
regarding changes which are to be made. I 
shall, however, state briefly what they are, 
and a full explanation of them will be given 
when we are in committee on the budget 
resolutions. 

In the past allowances have been granted 
on the basis of wear and tear of assets used 
in earning the income subject to tax. Under 
the new regulations which my colleague the 
Minister of National Revenue is proposing, 
the governing principle will be the amortiza- 
tion of costs of depreciable assets. Incident- 
ally, an effect of this will be to allow for 
obsolence hitherto unrecognized under our 
act. In the second place the rates of write- 
off will apply to the written-down value of 
the asset account rather than to the total 
asset account. In the technical language of 
the accountant this means changing from 
the straight-line method of depreciation to 
the diminishing balance principle. Of course 
the rates of depreciation will be appro- 
priately increased having regard to the 
diminishing base to which they apply. 
Thirdly, it is proposed to introduce what 


might loosely be described as a recapture 
provision. This provision will operate to 
ensure in effect that the deductions for 
amortizing the cost of an asset shall not exceed 
the final proven cost of the asset to the tax- 
payer. It will call for an adjustment against 
future write-offs where assets are disposed 
of after some use. I might add here that the 
so-called add-back or adjustment will be 
limited to the written-down value at the end 
of 1948 regardless of the price realized on 
disposal of assets in order that there can be 
no possible claim that under this provision 
capital gains are being taxed, or that this 
recapture provision has any _ retroactive 
effect. 

I believe that these principles which I have 
outlined will mean a great improvement over 
the old system and will be a further step 
towards greater simplicity in our system of 
taxing business profits. There should be a 
real reduction in the accounting work both 
for business concerns and the tax department 
as well. The system will likewise be more 
equitable to the taxpayer and to the treas- 
ury. I shall welcome a full discussion of 
these recommendations. 

Another problem that has been given a 
great deal of study in my department and 
the Department of National Revenue during 
the past year is the difficult position that 
many family businesses may find themselves 
in when their growth has been financed by 
the plowing back of profits over a long 
series of years. At present, on winding up, 
the distribution of assets to the extent of: 
undistributed income on hand becomes tax- 
able in the hands of the recipient at personal 
income tax rates in the year in which the 
assets are distributed. So severe is the appli- 
cation of our present law in such cases that 
many such businesses have been driven into 
a great variety of extremely complicated and 
cumbersome devices to secure legal avoid- 
ance of the excessive tax burden to which 
they are now potentially liable. As a result 
we are losing revenue to which we think the 
public treasury has a justifiable claim. 

The problem is an extremely difficult one 
and I think it fair to say that there has not 
been much unanimity of view among those 
who have studied it as to the most equitable 
and practicable solution. We have been con- 
sidering a plan under which a straight per- 
centage tax paid by such a corporation at 
the time of winding up or at the time of 
capitalization of earned surplus will relieve 
the earned surplus of tax liability in the 
hands of the eventual recipient. Whether this 
would be equitable and, if so, what the flat 
tax should be, are questions which require 
the most careful consideration. I am not 
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prepared to make specific proposals for enact- 
ment at this session of parliament. I hope 
that there may be an opportunity of having 
a plan of the type mentioned discussed when 
we are in committee. 


In addition to the major adjustments in the 
corporation tax structure outlined a few 
minutes ago I am proposing some compara- 
tively minor amendments affecting corpora- 
tions. 


I propose that the allowances now granted 
for expenditures on oil, mineral and gas 
exploration be extended for a further period 
of three years, that is, for 1950, 1951 and 1952. 
The present law now provides for deductions 
only in respect of expenses incurred to the 
end of 1949. The extra tax credit granted in 
the case of expenditures on deep test wells 
will be extended for one year, that is, to the 
end of 1950. Also the three-year tax exemp- 
tion for new metalliferous and certain indus- 
trial mineral mines will be extended to cover 
such mines that come into production in 
1950, 1951 and 1952. 


There will be several amendments intro- 
duced affecting companies having business 
operations abroad. The more important of 
these will remove a complicated procedure by 
which corporations having controlled sub- 
sidiaries abroad are now allowed to claim a 
tax credit against their Canadian tax for 
taxes paid by these subsidiaries abroad and 
in some cases by companies which are in turn 
subsidiaries of the foreign subsidiary. In 
view of the fact that most countries in which 
Canadian companies are now doing business 
abroad impose corporation taxes as heavy or 
heavier than the Canadian tax, the effect of 
the present tax credit provisions is that no 
Canadian tax is imposed on this income. The 
procedure for attaining this result, however, 
is extremely complicated and it is proposed 
that the same result be achieved by an 
amendment which would allow dividends 
from such controlled foreign subsidiaries to 
be taken into Canadian income free of tax. 
This will greatly simplify one small but very 
complicated provision of the law at no 
appreciable cost in revenue. 

A group of other miscellaneous amend- 
ments, mostly technical in nature, will be 
contained in the bill. They are not of general 
interest to the public so I shall not burden 
the house with the details at this time. 

In concluding this discussion of corporation 
taxes, I estimate that all the proposals I have 
made, including the tax credit for dividends, 
will on balance result in no loss to the 
treasury. The three per cent increase in the 
general corporate tax rate will, in effect, 
enable the other changes to be made without 
any net loss of revenue. 


4, TARIFFS AND TRADE 


Before taking up excise taxes and duties, 
I want to say something about tariffs and 
trade. 

I have already discussed the major changes 
which took place in Canada’s foreign trade 
position during the past year. The record 
reflects both the difficulties which some of 
our exports have encountered, and the large 
degree of success with which Canadian 
exporters and the Canadian government, 
working together, have sought out and devel- 
oped alternative markets when traditional 
markets were closed to us. It must be regarded 
as a major achievement that Canadian exports 
reached a new peacetime record in 1948. This 
result is all the more remarkable when we 
consider that United States exports in the 
same period fell by nearly 18 per cent. 

Chief credit for this achievement belongs 
to Canadian producers whose energy and 
resourcefulness made the right goods avail- 
able for export at the right prices. But the 
government’s achievements in reducing trade 
barriers and developing new trade opportuni- 
ties contributed greatly to the maintenance 
and expansion of our trade. 

The increase which took place in our total 
exports, and particularly the 44 per cent 
growth which took place in our exports to 
the United States, would not have been pos- 
sible without the tariff concessions which we 
obtained under the Geneva agreement on 
tariffs and trade. 

As I mentioned in my budget speech last 
year, most of the tariff reductions agreed 
upon at Geneva became provisionally effec- 
tive on January 1, 1948. The first year’s 
results are apparent from the trade figures 
which I have mentioned. These results, in 
my opinion, provide a strong endorsement 
of the policies which this government has 
followed in the field of international trade. 

As hon. members know, trade negotiations 
with 13 additional countries are to commence 
at Annecy next month. As a result of these 
negotiations, the mutually beneficial conces- 
sions negotiated at Geneva will, it is confi- 
dentially expected, become applicable both 
to a wider circle of countries and to a broader 
range of commodities. As hon. members 
know, the legislation for the extension of 
the United States Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act is now before the Congress. When 
this legislation is passed, we will have the 
opportunity to seek a further trade agree- 
ment with that country. We would hope 
that it may be possible to conclude a further 
agreement similar to the three entered into 
in the past under that legislation, but one 
which would also open up wider possibilities 
for our exports of manufactured goods. 
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In view of the pending tariff negotiations 
at Annecy and other trade discussions which 
are envisaged, and in view also of the inten- 
tion to introduce legislation at a later date 
to implement the general agreement on 
tariffs and trade, I am not proposing any 
tariff changes at the present time. For the 
same reasons the government does not intend 
to invite parliament to extend the special 
temporary provisions regarding the duties on 
cotton and rayon piece goods. These will 
expire July 1, 1949 in accordance with the 
legislation passed by parliament last year. 

During the past 16 months we have had 
in effect certain emergency restrictions on 
imports into Canada. These restrictions have 
been an important factor in achieving the 
notable improvement which has taken place 
in our foreign exchange reserve position. 
When these emergency restrictions were 
introduced I stated that they would be relaxed 
or removed as rapidly as possible. Some 
relaxations have already been made, but the 
time has not yet come when these exchange 
conservation measures can be dropped 
entirely. Canada’s foreign exchange reserves 
are still not as large as we would like them 
to be under present circumstances. A further 
increase is necessary if we are to face future 
uncertainties with confidence. However, the 
improvement which has taken place in our 
balance of payments justifies some further 
relaxations at this time. 

After a careful appraisal of the situation, 
the government has decided to increase the 
present quotas on consumer goods listed in 
schedule II of The Emergency Exchange Con- 
servation Act by approximately 25 per cent. 
In addition some items will be transferred 
from the prohibited list to the quota list as 
of April first, and on a few other items the 
restrictions will be suspended completely. 
As I announced last December, it is the gov- 
ernment’s intention to remove all the remain- 
ing import restrictions on fresh fruits and 
vegetables by next July. Complete details of 
these new relaxations are the subject of a 
statement, a copy of which I am now tabling. 

At this time I wish to emphasize that it is 
still an important aspect of the emergency 
exchange conservation policy to facilitate the 
efforts of United Kingdom exporters to regain 
as much as possible of their historic share 
of the Canadian import market which they 
inevitably lost during the war years. This 
is particularly so in the case of cotton piece 
goods, which is the field where the greatest 
change between pre-war and post-war sources 
of supply occurred. 

While United Kingdom cotton textile 
exports to Canada in 1948 did not reach the 
levels that we had hoped to see achieved, 


there was an encouraging improvement. 
The yardage of United Kingdom cotton goods 
exported to Canada in 1948 was more than 
four times that of 1947. We believe that 
Canada offers a sound long-term market for 
still larger quantities of United Kingdom 
cotton piece goods than are coming here now. 

The quota applicable to textiles from 
scheduled countries is to be increased some- 
what in the interests of Canadian users, but 
the continued operation of this quota will 
still give a strong incentive for further 
expansion in Canadian purchases of British 
textiles. It is to be earnestly hoped that both 
Canadian importers and United Kingdom 
exporters in their mutual long-run interests 
will continue to make every effort to con- 
solidate and expand this trade on a sound 
business basis. 

The Canadian government has taken and 
will continue to take all feasible steps to 
encourage the expansion of British trade 
with Canada. We are keenly aware that we 
must buy from our customers if we are to 
continue to sell to them. However, we can- 
not solve this problem alone. We have pro- 
vided opportunities and created incentives 
for the purchase of British goods. It is up 
to British exporters and the British author- 
ities to take advantage of these oportunities 
and to see that their goods are made avail- 
able for export to Canada at prices which 
our consumers can afford to pay. 

The most important lines of British exports 
to Canada have been greatly assisted, and 
are continuing to be assisted, by the opera- 
tion of quotas under The Emergency Exchange 
Conservation Act. These quotas restrict com- 
petitive imports from the United States, and 
give British producers preferred access to 
their pre-war share of the Canadian market. 
This is one of many steps which have been 
taken in applying the Canadian govern- 
ment’s policy of using every practicable 
measure to encourage imports from the 
United Kingdom. 

Early in the war Canada granted a 50 per 
cent discount from the normal preferential 
duties to a wide range of British goods. The 
duties on British cottons and rayons were 
entirely removed. Moreover, these wartime 
tariff reductions were maintained in effect 
until January 1, 1948, when they were 
replaced by the reduced tariff rates negotiated 
at Geneva. 

In order to remove any possible obstacle to 
British trade arising out of our anti-dumping 
legislation I introduced last year an amend- 
ment to the dumping provisions of the cus- 
toms tariff. Under authority of this amend- 
ment several important classes of goods, 
which might otherwise have been subject to 
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dumping duty when imported from Britain, 
have been declared exempt. Measures such 
as these, together with the special efforts of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce and 
its commercial representatives in the United 
Kingdom to stimulate the interest of British 
exporters in the Canadian market, are play- 
ing a constructive part in expanding British 
sales in this country. 

The government of Canada has made 
repeated requests at the very highest level 
that authorities in the United Kingdom and 
other Commonwealth countries do all that 
they can to take advantage of the favourable 
opportunities which Canada has offered for 
their exports. The Canadian government has 
also made it clear that it does not look with 
favour on purchasing arrangements or bila- 
teral trade deals which tend to divert away 
from Canada either British or colonial prod- 
ucts which otherwise could be sent here, 
particularly in cases where we have estab- 
lished and are maintaining substantial tariff 
preferences in favour of such goods. 

Canadian import statistics which I quoted 
earlier make it clear that the efforts made 
both here and in Britain to enlarge Canada’s 
purchases from the United Kingdom are 
bearing fruit. British export figures offer con- 
firmation, if any is required. They show that 
the United Kingdom’s exports to all coun- 
tries increased substantially in 1948, and that 
its exports to Canada increased even more. 
The value of United Kingdom exports to all 
countries was 39 per cent higher in 1948 than 
in 1947. In the same period its exports to 
Canada increased 60 per cent. It will be 
agreed that this is a large and encouraging 
increase. I sincerely hope that this trend will 
be continued and thus provide a sound basis 
for the maintenance of our important export 
markets in the United Kingdom. 


3. EXCISE TAXES AND EXCISE DUTIES 


Under the exigencies of wartime finance 
we were compelled in our search for revenue 
to get into a rather complicated structure of 
commodity taxes. In addition to the tradi- 
tional taxes on beer, wine, spirits and tobacco, 
and the general sales tax, we developed a 
great variety of taxes. These were necessary, 
indeed indispensable, taxes at the time; but 
they varied considerably as to rates, as to 
point of imposition, and as to method of 
collection. 

We cannot afford to forgo most of the 
revenue these taxes provide, but in my judg- 
ment the time has come for a major job of 
simplification in this superstructure combined 
with substantial reductions in the number 
we propose shall be entirely repealed. 

I shall begin by listing those taxes which 
and the rates of these newer taxes. 


First, there is the tax of 15 per cent on all 
travel tickets by air, land or sea, and special 
taxes on sleeping car berths and parlour car 
chairs. This tax has been a considerable 
burden in a country like Canada where 
distances are so great, and it bears somewhat 
more heavily on people living at greater 
distances from the main centres of business 
and industry. We propose that these taxes 
be repealed effective midnight tonight. The 
revenue from these taxes has been $22 million 
a year. 

Closely related to the transportation taxes 
are those on telegrams, cables, long distance 
telephone calls and extension telephones. 
These also bear disproportionately on those 
living at greater distances from the main 
centres of business, and in addition they mean 
added expense to individuals at times of 
family emergency. It is proposed to repeal 
all these taxes effective tonight. The revenue 
reduction will be $7,500,000. 

In the third place, the special taxes on soft 
drinks, carbonic acid gas, candy and chewing 
gum have never been popular, and admin- 
istratively they have not been easy to collect. 
They have, however, been highly productive 
of revenue at a time when revenue was badly 
needed. In the year now closing they have 
yielded more than $49 million. They seem 
to have been among the least popular of all 
the so-called “nuisance taxes’, and we have 
come to the conclusion that they can go. It is 
proposed, therefore, to repeal these also, 
effective midnight tonight. 

Finally, there is one other excise tax that 
is proposed for outright repeal and that is the 
special 5 per cent tax on the manufacturer’s 
selling price of buses. This is not a large 
revenue producer—last year it gave us only 
$150,000. No other form of public transit 
equipment bears such a tax, and its disappear- 
ance will be a modest benefit to municipalities 
who operate bus transportation systems. 

These are the taxes which we propose for 
outright and immediate repeal. The total 
tax reduction involved is approximately $79 
million in a full year, and about $69 million 
in the coming fiscal year. 

I turn now to another group of special taxes 
in respect of which I propose simplification 
of procedure and reduction in rates effective 
midnight tonight. 

I shall mention first the 25 per cent retail 
purchase tax on jewelry and related articles. 
This is the only tax in our whole system that 
is levied and applied at the retail level. At 
the time it was imposed, and having regard 
to the revenue then desired, there were sound 
reasons for putting it at the retail level; but 
in line with the simplification of our tax 
structure, the pattern of which will appear 
as I continue my speech, we propose that the 
tax be moved back from the retail level to 
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the manufacturer’s level, and that the rate 
be reduced to 10 per cent effective immedi- 
ately. The existing exemptions to this tax 
will continue. The net tax reduction in this 
case is estimated to be $8 million a year. 

In much the same class I put the present 
35 per cent tax on the manufacturer’s selling 
price of luggage, bags, purses, fountain pens 
and pencils and desk sets, and smokers’ acces- 
sories; and the 25 per cent tax on cigarette 
lighters. We propose that all these taxes be 
reduced to 10 per cent at the manufacturer’s 
level. This will involve a tax reduction of 
$5,800,000 a year. 


Similarly it is proposed to reduce from 25 
per cent to 10 per cent the tax on cosmetics, 
toilet articles and preparations, with a con- 
sequent tax reduction of $4 million a year. 

The present tax structure on matches is a 
rather complicated schedule based on the 
number of matches in the box or package. We 
propose to repeal this whole schedule, and to 
substitute a straight 10 per cent ad valorem 
tax. This will mean a tax reduction of $2 
million a year. 


Rubber tires and inner tubes (but not 
including original equipment tires) are now 
subject to a tax of 5 cents a pound. It seems 
to me that this is both cumbersome and 
complicated. We propose, therefore, to repeal 
this poundage tax, and put these tires and 
tubes into the 10 per cent ad valorem group. 
No change in revenue yield is expected. 

Finally, there is a tax, of minor revenue 
significance, of 25 per cent on coin-operated 
games and vending machines. This, too, will 
be reduced to 10 per cent. 

The reductions in tax revenues as a result 
of all these shifts to this new 10 per cent 
rate will be about $20 million in a full year 
and about $17 million in the next fiscal year. 
Added to the reductions in the repealed items, 
this makes a total reduction in excise taxes 
of $99 million in a full year, and $86 million 
in the coming fiscal year. 

I am not proposing any changes in the 
taxes or duties on liquor and tobacco or in 
the general sales tax rate. 


As usual I must give public notice that no 
claims for refund arising out of these tax 
repeals and tax reductions in respect of goods 
on which tax has been paid or is payable 
will be entertained by my colleague, the 
Minister of National Revenue. 

With these changes in effect our excise 
tax structure will be very much simpler and 
will be available to serve the people of this 
country as an efficient, equitable and flexible 
instrument of raising the revenues which are 
necessary to pay for the services which are 
now demanded of the federal government. 
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Let me recapitulate the substance of this 
commodity tax structure as it will now be. 

First, the taxes at special and very high 
rates on beer, wine, spirits and tobacco. 

Second, the general sales tax. 

And third, a new group, or more accurately 
an enlarged group, where a 10 per cent tax 
in addition to the sales tax is imposed. The 
list will include such things as radios, phono- 
graphs, motorcars, jewelry, furs, cosmetics, 
luggage, purses, handbags, smoker’s acces- 
sories, and so on. 

This will provide a commodity tax system 
in which adjustments to varying fiscal 
requirements can be made by adding or sub- 
tracting from the list of goods covered, or by 
raising or lowering the general rates 
applicable. 

Quite apart from the details of items and 
rates I commend it to all members of the 
house as constituting a very long step toward 
the desirable objective of a coherent and 
simple, yet efficient and flexible tax system. 


CONCLUSION 


I can now summarize the net effects 
of all the tax changes I have proposed by 
saying that they will produce an estimated 
total reduction in taxation of $369 million in 
a full year and about $323 million in the 
next fiscal year. With the permission of the 
house I should like to insert in Hansard a 
recapitulation in tabular form: 


Effect on Revenue of Proposed Tax Changes 


Reduction 
Reduction in Fiscal 
in full Year 
Year 1949-50 
Personal Income Tax $ $ 
Increased exemptions and 
reduced ratesita.. i625 {s.0- 270,000,000 235,000,000 
Ten per cent tax credit for 
CIVIGENUS Vs oi. ale «a aad oles ic 12,000,000 9,000,000 
Corporate Income Tax 
Net increase in revenue 
from tate Changes «..9. 3 +12,000,000 -+8,000,000 
Excise Taxes Repealed 
DOLLSAMINKSH, Lee «eee 28,000,000 24,500,000 
Cand vied Mits..« dca base coe 19,000,000 16,625,000 
Ghewine mum: so: fee 2,000,000 1,750,000 
Transportation tickets .... 20,500,000 17,950,000 
Berth and parlor car seats 1,500,000 1,325,000 
Long distance calls, tele- 
grams and cables ........ 7,500,000 6,550,000 
Transportation buses ..... 150,000 130,000 
Carbonic acid gas % 207.5% 350,000 300,000 
Excise Taxes reduced to 10 per cent 
Retail purchase tax ........ 8,000,000 7,000,000 
Pollet articles! iiss. «Gate «nes 4,000,000 3,500,000 
LU ZAC. oleh wtih tete: Baer’ 4,000,000 3,500,000 
PUEDE el eT’: SR Pe ete SEN, ede 2,000,000 1,750,000 
Smokers’ Supplres® .o.. s+ «..« 600,000 525,000 
Pens’ and pencils Vith..Uise. 1,000,000 875,000 
Cigarette lighters ......... 250,000 220,000 
"EGLDL Saud hele s YER aolee ee 6.2 $368,850,000 $322,500,000 
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You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that at an 
earlier point in this speech I estimated that 
the present rates of taxation would yield us 
a revenue of $2,800 million in the coming 
fiscal year. After making allowance for tax 
reduction amounting to about $323 million on 
the basis of the fiscal year, my revised esti- 
mate of revenue for the year will be $2,477 
million. With the permission of the house 
I will place on Hansard a table showing the 


revised revenue forecast in detail after taking 


account of the tax changes. 


Revised Forecast of Revenue for Fiscal Year 1949-50 
Taking Account of Tax Changes 


Reduction 
Forecast inrevenue Revised 
of in fiscal year forecast of 
revenue 1949-50 from revenue 


from existing budget for 
taxes proposals 1949-50 
$ $ $ 

Customs duties. 235,000,000 a ae 235,000,000 
Excise duties . 210,000,000 210,000,000 
Sales tax (net).. 385,000,000 385,000,000 
Other excise 

TAKES tesco he 260,000,000 86,500,000 173,500,000 
Personal income 

PAA elem ties Os 835,000,000 244,000,000 591,000,000 
Corporation 

income tax .. 550,000,000 -+8,000,000 558,000,000 
Interest and 

dividends 45,000,000 45,000,000 
Succession 

Gutiestay werk 26,000,000 26,000,000 
Mise. taxes .... 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Total tax 

revenue ..... 2,590,000,000 322,500,000 2,227,500,000 
Non tax revenue 200,000,000 ait 200,000,000 
Total ordinary 

revenue ..... 2,750,000,000 322,500,000 2,427,500,000 


Special receipts 50,000,000 50,000,000 


Total revenue 2,800,000,000 322,500,000 2,477,500,000 


I said earlier that before making any tax 
reduction it was estimated that we would have 
a budget surplus of $410 million in the coming 
year. I have now proposed that $323 million 
of this be translated into tax reductions, 
which means that I am budgeting for a sur- 
plus of $87 million. This $87 million is a 
modest, I could almost say a nominal, budget 
surplus for it represents less than 34 per cent 
of our expenditures. 

I repeat, and I emphasize, Mr. Speaker, 
that all these estimates of revenue and surplus 
are based on the assumption that current rates 
of employment, production and incomes will, 
on the average, be maintained during the 
coming year. Should this expectation not be 
realized, our budget surplus of $87 million 
could rapidly melt away. 

A budget surplus of $87 million will mean 
a reduction in our net debt by that amount. 
This reduction may take place either as a 
result of an increase in our active assets by 
a reduction in our outstanding debt or by 
both. It is more difficult than usual to fore- 
cast what our cash surplus will be in this 


coming year, because of the rapid changes 
that have been taking place in our foreign 
trade situation and the difficulty of foretelling 
now what cash the government will need to 
use in financing Canada’s export surplus. 
Earlier I stated that in the absence of tax 
changes we could expect to have a cash sur- 
plus of $525 million next year, apart from 
the amounts required to finance our export 
surplus either by accumulating exchange 
reserves or making credits. The tax changes 
will reduce this figure to $202 million. I 
would hope that we shall succeed in selling 
enough abroad that our export surplus will 
be larger than this figure, and that we shall 
be able to bring our reserves up to a more 
satisfactory level. Should things develop this 
way and if, therefore, we need more than 
$202 million for this purpose, I think it would 
be the sort of situation that would justify 
us under present circumstances in borrowing 
our residual cash requirements. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the third budget that 
I have had the responsibility of presenting 
to this house, and the seventh in the prepara- 
tion of which I have had some part. I take 
a good deal of personal pride in having been 
associated with the framing of Canada’s 
economic and financial policy throughout 
these seven years. Wherever you go outside 
Canada, and almost everywhere you go within 
Canada, you find in the minds of those who 
know the record, a clear appreciation of the 
fact that the Canadian achievements in mat- 
ters of economic and financial policy during 
and since the war rank second only to 
Canada’s fighting record on land, on sea and 
in the air. We have been fortunate, it is 
true, but we have also, I think, been skilful, 
intelligent and prudent in the management 
of our affairs. 

Before I take my seat may I summarize in 
a few short sentences the financial record of 
this Liberal government during the life of 
this present parliament. 

In October 1945 we provided tax reductions 
of $300 million a year. 

In June 1946 we provided tax reductions 
of $266 million a year. 

In April 1947 we provided tax reductions of 
$265 million a year. 

In the 1947-48 session we provided tax 
reductions of $92 million a year. 

And now in March, 1949, we are providing 
tax reductions of $369 million a year. 

In these five successive budgets we have 
made tax reductions which now mount up to 
nearly $1,300 million a year. 

During the past three years we have 
reduced our net debt by $1,625 million. 

During the life of this parliament we have 
extended social security, improved our health 
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services, and have provided training, re-estab- 
lishment credits and other benefits to our 
ex-servicemen on a scale more generous than 
that of any other country. We have greatly 
expanded our activities in research, explora- 
tion and surveys. And throughout the last 
four years the increase in employment, in 
wages, in farm incomes, and in general pros- 
perity has never faltered. I know of no 
country in the world which can show a better 
record, or in which I would rather live. 


I want to table now the budget resolutions. 


THE EXCISE TAX ACT 


Resolved that it is expedient to introduce a 
measure to amend The Excise Tax Act and to pro- 
vide, effective on and after March 23, 1949: 


1. That the following excise taxes be repealed, 
namely, the excise taxes on: 

(a) Soft drinks; 

(b) Chocolate, candy, and confectionery; 

(c) Chewing gum; 

(d) Cable, telegraph, and telephone messages, 
and on telephone extensions; 

(e) Transportation tickets or rights of trans- 
portation, and on seats, berths, or other sleeping 
accommodation; 

(f) Motor buses; and 

(g) Carbonic acid gas. 


2. That the retail purchase tax be repealed and 
replaced by an excise tax of 10 per cent, payable 
by the manufacturer or importer, on all articles 
now subject to the retail purchase tax. 


3. That the following excise taxes be reduced 
from 35 per cent to 10 per cent, namely, the excise 
taxes on: 

(a) Trunks, 
kinds; 

(b) Ash _ trays, 
accesscries; and 

(c) Fountain pens, propelling pencils, and desk 
accessories. 

4. That the following excise taxes be reduced 
from 25 per cent to 10 per cent, namely, the excise 
taxes on: 

(a) Toilet articles; 

(b) Devices commonly or commercially known 
as lighters; and 

(c) Coin, disc, or token operated machines and 
vending machines. 


5. That the sales tax on the following articles be 
repealed: Lactose; malt syrup except when sold 
for beverage purposes; diesel powered self-propel- 
led trucks, mounted on rubber tired wheels, for off 
highway use exclusively at mines or quarries, and 
complete parts thereof. 

6. That the rates of excise tax on matches be 
amended from the present specific proportionate 
rate of tax on each package, to an ad valorem tax 
of 10 per cent. 

7. That the present specific tax of 5c per pound 
on tires and tubes be amended to an ad valorem 
tax of 10 per cent. 


suitcases, bags, and luggage of all 


tobacco pipes, and smokers’ 


INCOME TAX 


Resolved that it is expedient to amend the Income 
War Tax Act and the Income Tax Act and to pro- 
vide, amongst other things:-— 

1. That, for the 1949 and subsequent taxation 
years, the following shall be the exemptions from 
individual income tax:— 

(a) $2,000 in the case of a married person and 
persons allowed a deduction equivalent to that of 
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a married person and $1,000 in the case of all other 
persons; and 

(b) $400 in the case of dependents not eligible 
for family allowances, $150 in the case of children 
eligible for family allowances. 


2. That, for the 1949 and subsequent taxation 
years, the schedule of graduated rates for individual 
income tax be replaced by the following schedule:— 

On the first $1,000 of income or any portion 
thereof, 15 per cent per annum; or 

$150 upon the income of $1,000; and 17 per cent 
upon the amount by which the income exceeds 
$1,000 and does not exceed $2,000; or 

$320 upon the income of $2,000; and 19 per cent 
upon the amount by which the income exceeds 
$2,000 and does not exceed $4,000; or 

$700 upon the income of $4,000; and 22 per cent 
upon the amount by which the income exceeds 
$4,000 and does not exceed $6,000; or 

$1,140 upon the income of $6,000; and 26 per cent 
upon the amount by which the income exceeds 
$6,000 and does not exceed $8,000; or 

$1,660 upon the income of $8,000; and 30 per cent 
upon the amount by which the income exceeds 
$8,000 and does not exceed $10,000; or 

$2,260 upon the income of $10,000; and 35 per cent 
upon the amount by which the income exceeds 
$10,000 and does not exceed $12,000; or 

$2,960 upon the income of $12,000; and 40 per cent 
upen the amount by which the income exceeds 
$12,000 and does not exceed $15,000; or 

$4,160 upon the income of $15,000; and 45 per cent 
upon the amount by which the income exceeds 
$15,000 and does not exceed $25,000; or 

$8,660 upon the income of $25,000; and 50 per cent 
upon the amount by which the income exceeds 
$25,000 and does not exceed $40,000; or 

$16,160 upon the income of $40,000; and 55 per cent 
upon the amount by which the income exceeds 
$40,000 and does not exceed $60,000; or 

$27,160 upon the income of $60,000; and 60 per 
cent upon the amount by which the income exceeds 
$60,000 and does not exceed $90,000; or 

$45,160 upon the income of $90,000; and 65 per 
cent upon the amount by which the income exceeds 
$90,000 and does not exceed $125,000; or 

$67,910 upon the income of $125,000; and 70 per 
cent upon the amount by which the income exceeds 
$125,000 and does not exceed $225,000; or 

$137,910 upon the income of $225,000; and 75 per 
cent upon the amount by which the income exceeds 
$225,000 and does not exceed $400,000; or 

$269,160 upon the income of $400,000; and 80 per 
cent upon the amount by which the income exceeds 
$400,000. 


3. That, for the 1949 and subsequent taxation 
years, there may be deducted from tax payable by 
an individual resident in Canada 10 per cent of the 
amount of his income that is from dividends on 
shares, having no preference of any kind, in a 
corporation resident in Canada that was liable to 
corporation tax in the taxation year: Provided that 
in the case of dividends deemed to have been 
received from a personal corporation the deduction 
shall only be 10 per cent of that part of the income 
deemed to have been received by the shareholder 
as a dividend that the income of the corporation 
derived from dividends is of the whole income of 
the corporation. 


4. That, with respect to income of corporations 
2zarned on and after January 1, 1949; the present 
rate of tax of 30 per cent shall be reduced to 10 per 
cent on the first $10,000 of income and increased 
to 33 per cent on income in excess of $10,000 with 
corresponding changes in the rates in the case of 
consolidations. 


5. That interest on unpaid taxes on incomes of 
the 1948 and subsequent taxation years for which 
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no assessments have been issued will cease to 
accrue twelve months after the date for filing the 
return in place of twenty months. 

6. That, for the 1949 and subsequent taxation 
years, the business losses that may be deducted 
from income shall include losses sustained in the 
five years preceding and the year following the 
taxation year in the place of the three years pre- 
ceding and the year following the taxation year. 

7. That, for the purpose of computing income of 
the 1948 and subsequent taxation years of a mem- 
ber of the clergy or of a religious order or a regu- 
lar minister of a religious denomination there may 
be deducted the value of the residence or other 
living accommodation enjoyed by him as such mem- 
ber or minister to the extent that it would other- 
wise be included in his income or the rent paid by 
him for or the fair rental value of such a residence 
or living accommodation. 

8. That, for the 1949 and subsequent taxation 
years, the exemption from income of an individual 
in respect of a spouse supported by him shall not 
be reduced because of exempt income of the spouse. 

9. That, for the 1949 and subsequent taxation 
years, all amounts whether in the form of lump 
sums or otherwise, received by employees from 
their employers, whether before, during or after 
their employment, shall be included in computing 
income of the employee unless it is established that 
they cannot reasonably be regarded as consideration 
for entry into the employment, remuneration for 
services or consideration for restrictions on the 
activities of the employee. 


10. That, for the 1949 and subsequent taxation 
years, payments made for a wheel chair may be 
included in the medical expenses for which a 
deduction from income may be made for the pur- 
pose of computing taxable income. 


11. That, for the 1949 and subsequent taxation 
years, $500 may be deducted from income for the 
purpose of computing taxable income of a taxpayer 
who, throughout the whole of the taxation year, 
was necessarily confined by reason of illness, injury 
or affliction to a bed or wheel chair. 


12. That special deductions from income to tax- 
payers engaged in exploring or drilling for natural 
gas, oil or minerals be allowed for expenses incur- 
red in the 1950, 1951, and 1952 operations on the 
same basis as for expenses in 1949 operations. 


13. That special deduction from taxes to taxpay- 
ers engaged in exploring or drilling for oil for 
expenses incurred on deep-test oil wells be allowed 
for such expenses in 1950 operations on the same 
basis as for such expenses in 1949 operations. 


14. That the provision for the exemption of 
income derived from a metalliferous or industrial 
mineral mine that came into production during the 
calendar years 1946 to 1949 inclusive during the 
period of thirty-six months after the mine came 
into production be extended to exempt income 
from such mines that come into production during 
the calendar years 1950, 1951, and 1952. 


15. That tax concessions under Statutes of New- 
foundland shall not apply in respect of taxes 
imposed by any Act of the Parliament of Canada. 


APPENDIX 


TO 


THE BUDGET, 1949-50 


Budget Papers presented by the 
Honourable D. C. Abbott, M.P., for the 
information of Parliament on the occasion of the 
Budget of 1949-50 
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FOREWORD 


The purpose of this Appendix is twofold: 


(1) to make available in one place and in convenient form, as a supplement 
to the Budget, some of the more comprehensive economic statistics 
prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other Government 
agencies; 

(2) to present a preliminary review of the Government accounts for the 
fiscal year ending on March 31, 1949. 


BAR 
TABLES OF ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


These tables were selected or designed to provide a broad factual back- 
ground to assist in the analysis of the Budget accounts and proposals from an 
economic point of view. The principal source is the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


The tables are grouped as follows: 


National Income, Expenditure and Employment— 
1. National Income and Gross National Product. 
2. Gross National Expenditure. 


3. Government Expenditure on Goods and Services as Percentage of 
Gross National Expenditure. 


4. Estimated Canadian Labour Force and Employment. 


Personal Income and Its Disposition— 
5. Sources of Personal Income. 
6. Disposition of Personal Income. 
7. Personal Saving and Spending. 
8. Personal Disposable Income Per Capita. 


Saving and Investment— 
9. Sources of Private Saving. 
10. Disposition of Private Saving. 
11. Corporation Profits and Corporate Saving. 
12. Gross Home Investment. 


Revenue and Expenditure of All Governments— 
13. Government Transactions Related to the National Accounts. 


International Payments and Exchange Reserves— 


14. Canada’s Net Balance of International Payments on Current Account. 


15. Summary of Canada’s Net Balance of International Payments on 
Current Account and Related Changes on Capital Account. 


16. Holdings of Gold and U.S. Dollars. 


Other Economic Indicators— 
17. Physical Volume of Industrial Production. 
18. Agricultural Production. 
19. Index Numbers of the Cost of Living. 
20. Money Supply and Related Bank Assets. 


_ Each group is prefaced by a brief explanation; each table is followed by a 
brief comment. 
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NATIONAL INCOME, EXPENDITURE AND EMPLOYMENT 


National income measures the annual earnings of Canadian residents from 
productive operations. As such it includes salaries, wages and other forms of 
earnings by employees, in cash or otherwise, plus military pay and allowances. 
It includes corporation profits and other returns on invested capital. It includes 
the net income of farmers and of others who are in business on their own account. 


Gross National Product is the value at market prices of all the goods and 
services produced in a year by the labour, capital and enterprise of Canadian 
residents. It is obtained by adding to National Income indirect taxes and such 
costs as depreciation allowances which may be regarded as entering into the 
cost of the goods and services produced, but do not form part of the incomes of 
Canadians. On the other hand, government subsidies, which reduce the price 
to the consumer or add to the income of producers, have to be deducted since 
they form part of the income of Canadians but do not enter into costs of 
production. 


The goods and services produced in a year must be disposed of in some way. 
They are either sold at home or abroad or added to inventories. Gross National 
Expenditure indicates how the Gross National Product was disposed of. ‘Thus 
it measures the same total as Gross National Product but in a different way. 
Since foreign expenditures on Canadian goods and services, 2.e., exports, form 
part of the earnings of Canadians in the Gross National Product, they are 
likewise included in Gross National Expenditure. While Canadian expenditure 
on imported goods and services is included in the totals of consumer expenditure, 
government expenditure and gross home investment, it is not part of the 
disposition of Canadian production and is therefore deducted. 


NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


16000 CALENDAR YEARS. 16000 


a GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


et RON] NET INCOME OF AGRIC. AND OTHER 
; SS UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS 


: WN INVESTMENT INCOME 


ALARIES, WAGES, MILITARY PAY, ETC. 12000 


14000 14000 
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TABLE 1 
NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


1939 | 1946 | 1947 | Prati 


(Mitutons oF DoLiaRs) 


1. Salaries, wages and supplementary labour income. . 2,583 5, 322 6, 235 7,130 
eo” Military pay and alloWances... 5 2.0. sig sce Hoare 32 340 83 81 
3. ‘Investment income: ... 200. i). BIL 783 1,949 2,319 2,590 
4, Net income of agriculture and other unincorporated 

DUSINORS 6c ak As ik. sc. RR eae en eee 891 2,154 2,352 2,995 
5. NATIONAL INCOME (1+2+3+4+4).............. 4,289 9,765 10,989 12,796 
6. Indirect taxes less subsidies. .................40.-- 737 1,261 1,600 1,721 
7. Depreciation allowances and similar business costs. 582 846 1,010 1,059 
S Hesidual error of estimates... <2 6. ssc+s some sme ae —10 —9 —80 —162 
9. Gross National Product at Market Prices 


(it- Ga MoS) obo oo nuttin o's pee peda any Be Bere hohe, ae ages 5,598 11,863 13,519 15,414 


The value of goods and services produced by Canadians attained new 
levels in 1948, surpassing the previous year by 14%. Physical output showed 
a modest gain but most of the increase is accounted for by higher prices. The 
resulting additions to incomes were widely distributed. Total income of wage 
and salary earners went up by $895 million or 14%, investment income by 
$271 million or 15% and the income of those engaged in agriculture and other 
unincorporated businesses by $648 million or 27%. In dollar terms the National 
Income in 1948 was about three times as high as in 1939. It is difficult to say 
exactly how much the gain has been in real output, but tentative calculations 
suggest that, when adjustment is made for price changes between the two 
years, the physical output of the Canadian people as a whole in 1948 was prob- 
ably two-thirds higher than in 1939. 


TABLE 2 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 


Prelim. 
1939 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


(Mitiions or Dotiars) 


1. Personal expenditure on consumer goods and 


RET Viceanbent. nosed: 1/64 MMe brant A A AM a eos 3,861 7,913 8,949 10,000 
2. Government expenditure on goods and services 


(a) excluding mutual aid, UNRRA and military 


TOMOR. Cee. |e eae, ae ee, Eee 724 1,731 1,512 1,720 

(b) mutual aid, UNRRA and military relief....]............ 97 38 19 
3. Gross home investment— 

(a) plant, equipment and housing................ 554 13321 2,057 2,540 

(0) MiVenbories fats. ceGe8 as. ile. Mer ee shee 327 467 866 550 
4. Export of goods and services (1) (excluding mutual 

Rid, GbG 9 Whose a. COON. Game. the me: cee 1,451 3,197 3, 629 4,037 
5. Imports of goods and services(!)..............00005 —1,328 —2,871 —3,612 —3,618 
6. Regiduakerror 1 estimutess: . as mee. meee. on 1-9 +8 +80 +161 
7. Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices 


(Taper omreeateant 0)... » ay at ho daw oe Sar loud einem 5,598 11,863 13,519 15,414 


v7 (1) Minor adjustments have been made to the figures of current receipts and payments shown on page 21 
of “The Canadian Balance of International Payments’’, 1948, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, to achieve 
consistency with the other component series. (See also Table 14). 
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Looking at the expenditure side of the national accounts, several develop- 
ments are to be noted. Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services, 
which had risen by about a billion dollars in 1947 rose by the same amount 
in 1948. This increase of about 12% in dollar expenditure is less than the 
increase in the cost-of-living index of about 14% between 1947 and 1948, which 
would seem to indicate that there was some decrease in the physical volume of 
supplies purchased during the year. Post-war investment expenditure con- 
tinued at an unprecedented level, absorbing 20% by value of total available 
supplies in 1948. The claims of federal, provincial and municipal governments 
on available supplies, which had fallen steadily from 1944 (when the war effort. 
was at its peak) to 1947, rose somewhat in 1948. However, all governments 
taken together consumed a smaller share of total output in 1948 than in 1939. 


TABLE 3 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES ON GOODS AND SERVICES AS PERCENTAGE OF 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE (}) 


Preliminary 
1939 1946 1947 1948 


$ Millions} % |$ Millions] % |$ Millions] % |$ Millions] % 


ee OE os 


Gross national expenditure at 


WIMEKUL DYICES:....... «ended > ee 5,598 | 100 11,863 | 100 13,519 | 100 15,414 100 
Federal government expenditure 

on goods and services............ 214 4 1,102 9 619 5 678 4 
Provincial and municipal expendi- 

ture on goods and services....... 510 9 726 6 931 7 1,066 ¢ 


(1) See Table 13. 


During 1948 employment continued at very high levels. The total number 
of the unemployed was very small in proportion to the labour force as a whole 
although there are a few local areas where the situation is less favourable. 


TABLE 4 
ESTIMATED CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT 


June 1, June 1, | May 31, | June 5, | Sept. 4, | Nov. 20, 
— 1939 1946 1947 1948 1948 1948 


(THOUSANDS oF PERSONS) 


Total population 14 years and over...... 8, 294 9,093 9,225 9,404 9,447 9,481 
Total Labour Force, including Armed 
POriel 41 Ges kate Oke Peenlioeeauesk 4,668 5,036 5,040 5,149 5, 229 5,085 
ATIMGG HDIGGs. 6s. ee ate cha een 10 122 ‘ 36 37 38 
Civilian Labour Force. /..........-'- 4,658 4,911 4,995 5,113 5,192 5, 047 
Pills Cot Py Sea pA, aia ieg ira § 3, 763 4,785 4,904 5031 5925 4,941 
Nonspricnifurals. bicde <a iets a} 2,483 3,511 3,741 3,845 3,878 3,955 
ArT on beeen hein a 1,280 1,274 1,163 1,186 1,247 986 
WTR ss nua ak site od te eh 895 126 91 82 67 106 
Persons Not in the Labour Force....... 3, 626 4,060 4,195 4,255 4,218 4,396 


Gee pe A ee a Sas See ee ners 

Nore:—The estimates do not in all cases agree with the estimates shown in the labour force bulletins 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. To take into account the fact that the labour force surveys do not 
cover approximately 100,000 persons living in institutions, the number of persons not in the labour force 
has been increased correspondingly. Similarly, to take account of the omission of Indians living on 
reservations and persons in inaccessible areas, the nonagricultural employed and persons not in the labour 
force have both been increased by 83,000. 
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PERSONAL INCOME AND ITS DISPOSITION 


How much income was received by individual Canadians in a year and how 
that income was disposed of is portrayed in tables 5, 6, 7 and 8. 

The total of personal income differs from the National Income in several 
respects. For example, it includes only that part of corporation income which 
is actually distributed. Deductions from employees’ total earnings must also 
be made for unemployment insurance contributions and similar contributions 
which, although forming part of the compensation for services performed, are 
not actually received by the employee within the year. On the other hand, 
transfer payments such as family allowances, old age pensions, veterans benefits 
and charitable contributions by corporations are included in arriving at the 
total of personal income. 


TABLE 5 
SOURCES OF PERSONAL INCOME 
Prelim. 
— 1939 1946 1947 1948 
(MiLuions or Doriars) 
1. Salaries, wages and supplementary labour income.. 2,583 5, 322 6, 235: | 7,130 
Deduct: Employer and emplovee contribution to 
social ins. and govt. pension funds............. — 34 —147 — 181 — 220 
2. Military pay and allowances... .1......4¢205.e+4 5. 32 340 83: | 81 
3. Net income of agriculture and other unincorporated 
DUSINGSS shots Sob relate Meee tect nn nt wie | rotate pent 891 2,154 2, c0aHk 2,995 
4. Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons. 564 878 1,087 | 1,127 
5. Transfer payments to persons (excluding interest) 
(a) from covermiment si ceo. eh. he eee 249 1,113 849 829 
(b) charitable contributions made by corpora- 
CIOTISN Me Meee etter eter teat lir is Uhl Rs meee sa 6 10 15 18 
6. Personal Income (14+24-3+-4+5).................. 4,291 9,670 10,390 | 11,866 


Personal income rose by $1,570 million or 15% from 1947 to 1948. As 
already pointed out, the additional income was widely distributed, the rise in 
farm incomes being particularly noteworthy. Transfer payments continued to 
decline, reflecting another drop in post-war payments to veterans which more 
than offset the growing total of family allowance payments and old age pensions. 


TABLE 6 
DISPOSITION OF PERSONAL INCOME 


Prelim 
(Mitiions or Doxzars) 
1. Personal direct taxes 
(a) income Aaxesss ag iu itoss cos ee Pee re. 61 711 694 717 
(6) teuecession duties.) 7 ess Leesa sone 28 54 61 58 
(c) roiecellancouss,....4 User tek eee eee! eee 21 lat 36 39 
Totalhidirectstaxes s © Wes... ae PRs. < cae 110 796 791 814 
ee Personal expenditure on consumer goods and 
services— 
£EE) ODA IE, 6 cc’ 0g LI MES Sho tide Reel ARE ree 2,464 5, 666 6,557 7,968 
U Di) BORA TOR nh see OSes se ee sass eRe ae 1,454 2,258 2,433 2,758 
(ojenet expenditure: abroad. ioc. cee eee —57 —ll —4]1 — 126 
Total personal expenditure............... 3,861 7,913 8,949 10,000 
3. Personal saving— 
(a) personal saving excluding farm inventories. . 260 1,002 750 1,155 
(b) net changes in farm inventories.............. 60 —4] —100 -—$ 
‘Fotal personal sa viniginf a6 Jacnleerssan 320 961 650 1,146 


4. Personal Income (1+2+3)....................00- 4,291 9,670 10,390 11,960 
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Personal expenditure on goods and services increased by less than personal 
income during 1948. While direct taxes accounted for a smaller proportion of 
personal income than in any year since 1942, direct tax collections actually 
rose by $23 million from 1947 to 1948. There was also a noteworthy reversal 
in the trend of personal saving which, after declining steadily from the high 
levels of war years, rose from $750 million in 1947 to $1,155 million in 1948. 


DISPOSITION OF PERSONAL INCOME 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
CALENDAR YEARS 14000 


V4 PERSONAL DIRECT TAXES 
ERSONAL SAVINGS 12000 


ey PERSONAL EXPENDITURE 
ON CONSUMER GOODS & SERVICES 


i | 
ee 


0 1938 1939 1940 1941 i942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
TABLE 7 
PERSONAL SAVING AND SPENDING 
Preliminary 
=y 1939 1946 1947 1948 

$ millions} % |$ millions} % |$ millions} % |$ millions] % 
: diture.... 3,861 | 92-3 7,913 | 89-2 8,949 | 93-2 10,000 | 89-7 
Sra Gertie lh. gaa leas 961 | 10-8 650} 6-8| 15146 | 10-3 
Personal disposable income(!)..... 4,181 |100-0 8,874 |100-0 9,599 |100-0 11,146 | 100-0 


(1) Personal income less personal direct taxes (See Table 6). 


The relation between personal spending and saving is set out more 
specifically in the above table 7. It shows that Canadians saved approximately 
10% of the personal incomes at their disposal after payment of taxes in 1948, as 
against nearly 7% in 1947. 
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TABLE 8 
PERSONAL DISPOSABLE INCOME PER CAPITA 


— Preliminary 

1939 1946 1947 1948 
Popdlation... «is. ee hic os tore eee (thousands) 11, 267 12,307 12,582 12,883 
Personal Incomnic...’... . Meese eeue se yaa per capita | $ 381 786 826 928 
Deduct Personal Direct Taxes............ per capita | $ 10 65 63 63 
Personal Disposable Income............ per capita | $ awl 721 763 | - 865 


On a per capita basis, personal income was $928 in 1948, the highest on 
record, exceeding 1947 by over $100. In spite of this very much higher income 
figure, personal direct taxes per capita remained the same, therefore leaving 
individual Canadians, on the average, with the full additional income for saving 
or spending. 
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SAVING AND INVESTMENT 


Tables 9, 10, 11 and 12 are designed to illustrate how investment expenditures 
were financed out of savings. For the purpose of these accounts, a government 


deficit is regarded as a claim on public savings and a government surplus as an 
addition to public savings. 


TABLE 9 
SOURCES OF PRIVATE SAVING 


Sea. Preliminary 
1939 1946 1947 1948 


(Mituions or DoLiaRs) 


Personal BRS: Shs tea «5 pes Bah ab dik > es Rais 320 961 650 1,146 
Undistributed corporation profits.................05- 219 411 590 890 
Pacisivivuied Wheat Board pratitess i. Juz... 2kc0k. ee 37 57 —104 
Inventory revaluation adjustment(!)................. — 56 —§ —18 —4 
APPDTCCIALION GHOWANCES » :isrs sacs hsid AoW ptaaiciane os oe 582 846 1,010 1,059 
Pees Ga) GFTOY OL CStiMSth (2) wins, ncsand aoancsmommaehes —10 —9 —80 —162 

SURE Seg wig ile! « iscsi haoca's bc hd =, was ee 1,055 2,238 2,209 2,825 


(1) The adjustment has been made only to grain held in commercial channels. 
(?) See Tables 1 and 2. 


There was a very substantial increase in both personal and corporate saving 
during 1948, the total of these two items rising from $1,240 million in 1947 to 
$2,036 million in 1948. The only significant offset was a reduction in saving 
by the Canadian Wheat Board which made substantial payments out of its 
accumulated profits during the year. 


TABLE 10 
DISPOSITION OF PRIVATE SAVING 


Preliminary 


(Minuions oF Do.iars) 


ertias lone Inv eet Oi es os ok ods ks tebe ss pea as 881 1,788 2,923 3,090 

Net increase in foreign assets (including foreign 
pechauae) Sossted (057g ci Soen de omay reese. 123 326 17 419 
Government deficit (+) or surplus (—)(?).......... 42 116 —811 — 845 
Rasidhal error ol cstimate(*),........4)..wweG.. sees obs’ 9 8 80 161 
ADO rT bye ahmed 4 OR geil ah Banh a eae, Sa 1,055 2,238 2,209 2,825 


(1) See Table 15. 
(?) See Table 138. 
(3) See Tables 1 and 2. 
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The claims upon savings represented by investment expenditures in plant, 
equipment, housing and inventories increased by very little in 1948. Foreign 
investment, however, rose from virtually nothing in 1947 to $419 million, re- 
presented for the most part by additions to foreign exchange reserves. The 
revenues of all governments taken together exceeded expenditures by $845 
million in the calendar year 1948, a somewhat larger surplus than in 1947. 
This surplus on government account formed 23% of total savings by the Cana- 
dian people in 1948. 


TABLE 11 
CORPORATION PROFITS AND CORPORATE SAVINGS 


aes 1939 | 1946 | Hira Rae yen 

(Miti10ons or Do.iaRs) 
Corporate profits before taxes(!). 2... le. chee eee bes 618 ea 1,821 2,174 
Deduct corporate taxes yi... 0c. cer es css dae —}12 —670 —724 —744 
Corporate prowes alter taxes... cuk Nteas voaes 506 751 1,097 1,430 
Deduct dividends paid out(*) ......129e. oes bes — 287 — 340 — 507 —540 
Undistribirtted corporate proutisC).... dc. ..«qeuecs+ te. 219 411 590 | 890 


(1) Includes depletion charges and is adjusted for corporate losses, renegotiation of war contracts and 
conversion to a calendar year basis. 

(2) Taxes paid or payable in respect of the calendar year’s income, excluding the refundable portion of 
the excess profit tax. (See Table 13). 

(2) Includes charitable contributions made by corporations. (See Table 5, Item 5(b)). 

(4) (See Table 9). 


Corporation profits before taxes increased by $353 million from 1947 to 
1948. Almost the whole of the increase is reflected in the increase in corporation 
profits after taxes of $333 million because of the decrease in corporate taxes. 
Dividends paid out, however, increased by only $33 million so that retained 
profits showed another substantial increase, reaching a total of nearly $900 
million in 1948. 


TABLE 12 
GROSS HOME INVESTMENT 


Prelim. 

eS, 1939 | 1946 | 1947 1948 

(MILLIONS OF DoLLARS) 

Plant, Equipment, and Housing—Total(!)............ 554 1,321 2,057 2,540 
New Residential Construction(?)...............-- 145 338 492 614 
Other New. Construction: 2.5... dee erst so tbe 126 349 564 710 
New Machinery and Equipment................. 283 634 1,001 1,216 

ENV EDLOTICN = OUale Sent a, Sanh ae ae es eee 327 467 866 550 
Grain in Commercial Channels(’),............... 127 —46 22 55 
biscna. Gaccin a nclel iestGic (8) cecscecrennteveantemcnen 60 —41 —100 —9 
Alb Other Liventories(s) ie stswcos vue ee Lae 140 554 944 484 
Gross Home Investment(5)..................... 881 1,788 25923 3,090 
Percentage of Gross National Product............ 16% 15% 22% 20% 


(1) Includes private businesses and institutions, and publicly owned public utilities. 

(?) Excludes construction by Wartime Housing Limited which is included with Government 
expenditure on goods and services (Table 2). 

(8) Value of physical change. 

(4) Change in value. Includes privately financed industrial and trade inventories. 

(5) See Table 2, Item 3. 
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In dollar terms, private investment expenditures on plant, equipment and 
housing, including those of publicly owned utilities, rose by approximately 23% 
in 1948. In terms of physical units, there was a much smaller change. Analysis 
of the figures indicates a shift in the content of investment expenditures. The 
value of construction and equipment used by utilities was up sharply and 
increases are indicated for housing. Investment in manufacturing industries 
declined. The net addition to inventories was only $550 million in 1948 
compared with $866 million in 1947. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF ALL GOVERNMENTS 


Table 13, “Government Transactions Related to the National Accounts’, 
attempts to bring together in one statement and under uniform headings the 
activities of all governments in Canada on a calendar year basis. 


The table is designed to include only those transactions which have relevance 
for the national accounts, and consequently the surpluses or deficits shown here 
do not agree with those shown in the various public accounts. It has been 
necessary to adjust the conventional accounting statements of fiscal year revenue 
and expenditure to exclude purely bookeeping transactions as well as the purchase 
and sale of existing capital assets. Extra-budgetary funds such as unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen’s compensation and pension funds have been added, 
and surpluses or deficits of Government enterprises are likewise included. In 
the federal accounts some of the more substantial adjustments are as follows: 
addition of national defence recoverable expenditure, allocation of war refunds 
to prior years, adjustment of corporate taxes to an accrual basis, elimination of 
sales of war assets to business, and elimination of British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan write-off from expenditure. In addition the federal figures have 
been adjusted to a calendar year basis by using the monthly figures published 
by the Comptroller of the Treasury. Government loans to foreign countries 
or accumulation of gold or foreign exchange are not included with government 
expenditure. 

For purpose of analysis, expenditures by governments may be divided into 
two main categories: expenditures for the purchase of goods and services, and 
so-called transfer payments, i.e., family allowances, old age pensions, veterans 
benefits, the greater part of the interest on the public debt, etc., which do not 
arise from current production of goods and services. ‘The first category repre- 
sents the demands which governments place on the annual output of the nation. 
Transfer payments, on the other hand, simply add to the sums available for 
spending or saving by the recipient. 
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TABLE 13 
GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS RELATED TO THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


SE a a 
oo ee—=—e—=—==IO=QQOOO@ESE“EI_“RNRQ“GR“RRKRa TTT ‘~~ — 


Prelim. 
eens, 1939 1946 1947 1948 


(Mittions or Do.tiaRrs) 


GovERNMENT REVENUE— 
Direct‘Taxes—Persons.... aacayie oS awe onsen Otte oe eee marae 110 796 791 814 


Income and Excess Profits— 


Pederal eee ie ey os. Tae ee eee 46 711 694 TAT 
Provinéial ands Manitipal...... sve ecke cee eke se a ote eee 15 dees he he ee ae 
Succession Duties— 
HW =Yo eng ene Oe Neen et eM i! a Oia o.oo bode ce'e Kral [eaaealesio re 20 30 29 
PTO VINCI eae ee ears bee Eo ee RNa 28 34 31 29 
Miscellaneous— 
WG Gra Aen eon c ie ee Ws bs oo Rees s Ae ee ee 3 6 4 6 
Provineisl and Municipal). !. 2). ios. cL a Rs 18 25 32 33 
Directsl axes Gorporacionsiy cass ol ges «ce oS dew k « ace tee cee cs 123 699 759 785 
Income and Excess Profits— 
RSCOrals i Soe eres TAO he Pale OO ie Oras i CREE ee 98 668 652 622 
Provincial...) 46 & Oe. SEP OEE Od. Se eee 14 4 72 122 
Withholding taxes—federalss ©. Jens.ck au tine cle hearse, wis ae ee Li 29 35 41 
CLITOGELL ALCS A oes ee tee nec SMO a oa cee er eae 720 d= O02 1,780 1,796 
OC OTC Sess, eRe ie Re okie es CORR calc hc AGRO Oh os cede ene EEE 310 956 1,136 1,086 
Provincial and: Munteipal.. uo 2!2ur. DEO Been 410 546 0 
Eoventm ont INCOME sa... ox aes sik seek dere ce we iad sare ieee 99 379 343 336 
Wecderals: . ys seid d ee we eee cba ltaee el. coke ee oa —l1 153 115 103 
Provincial and 2M unicipal ss ew hs os os ace ee aoe 110 226 228 233 


Employer and Employee Contributions to Social Security and 


Pension: Pimdsirrs fast. ch he gerard t extace oh oc a eee ebb bl ERs oer 34 147 181 220 
Mederaleyitrads. 44 UIT 9483, BOA Oe ee td 6 79 100 129 
ProvincisMand- Municipal icy ouch nes am ec ee 28 68 81 91 


Transfers from Other Governments— 


Provincial and (Municipale, 0. «<..d ote crete ee 83 164 208 155 
Otel Revenuese mses vaste ce eth cos «eee ee ee ee 1,169 | 3,687 | 4,062 4,106 
LPC E9 NOR eaey SORE PORE AARNE RRC] pry, PR Pa Pe ced 463 1] 2,622 1. 2.766 PEE 
ProvinGine ANU NeUnICIDalt ss acho sleet ek ken te ee 706 1,065 1,296 Eocs 
Deficit: (or surplus =)/1.0.000.4.... .@O0VCRS. OR OOe. Toa 42 116 | —S11 — 845 
Federal. BUS a Retin ts Cie eo Ree PTS Ona ee aoa RES Sea Se oe ee 10 231 —715 —824 
Erovincial ands Municipal’, 4... bur «x barays ew « «fates eine ek ol 32 —115 —96 —21 
Total Revenue plus Deficit (or minus Surplus)................... 1,211 | 3,803 | 3,251 3,261 
BP OUGUO cn cts oa'Ca et CURES he ce I ab ne ee ATSot 2.85e 2,051 1,909 


Provincial and Munigipal 4,5...) ists oaks eee ee 738 950 | 1,200 1,352 
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TABLE 13—Concluded 


GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS RELATED TO THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
Se — eee 


Prelim. 


ree 1939 1948 


1946 1947 


(Miuui0ons or Dotiars) 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE— 


SOOO s Belg gic. Mee heey ee eee ARGUED Bee, hres Poe ne 724 1,828 1,550 1,744 
Federal—excluding mutual aid, UNRRA and military relief... .. 214 1,005 581 659 
_ mutual aid, UNRRA and military relief...............]........ 97 38 19 
Provincial and’ Munisipalos ost. dd. @uiee ve 10. 128.. va 510 726 931 1,066 
DEIO? POV OIOW ope ec Reo a rete bene Hoslas kk Co eee 421 1;,570°)" 1;3%3 1,287 
Peet. 250. Fee. HAAS ae Phd ee stanwshis en « {eee 194 | 1,351 1,049 1,006 
Provincial anil Mimicipal :<.).5. 54ers ssn se cas eee 227 219 4 
PONS i. ss obvi oe nec's orow'S « EERE E IA Oy ols See ce enn —17 241 180 75 
Meaderal! (3); WII ee . ETL CU, O23). (CE. Dd . AO eos —18 236 175 70 
Proymoiel sirv Minicipal. 5 ..603 0353.3 skeen kn eee 1 5 5 5 


Transfers to Other Governments— 


Woaderaloaxs cxniarh = (cp wean» evtyes et eeene SRE thon! ee eet 83 164 208 155 
Motal Expemdlture, ..... 5 sis ccccvccc ccc ence veswesccenscvensresnens 1,211 | 3,803 | 3,251 3,261 
EP’ Bane Per Owes ee eee er errr er errr. rr 473 | 2,853 | 2,051 1,909 
Provincial and Municipal: occ cs ac cs cescctantaa ccvenvd done cenans 738 950 | 1,200 1,352 


a tHE ES ame ai 
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Using the definitions appropriate to the calculation of the National Income 
and Expenditure (which, as already explained, differ somewhat from the account- 
ing procedures used by governments), it is estimated that during the calendar 
year 1948, federal, provincial and municipal governments took in as revenue 
$4,106 million and spent $3,261 million, leaving an over-all surplus of $845 million 
of which $824 million was attributable to the federal government and $21 million 
to the provincial and municipal governments. Both the revenues and expendi- 
tures of the federal government declined, but expenditures fell more sharply, so 
that the federal surplus actually increased from 1947 to 1948. On the other 
hand, provincial and municipal governments, taken together, spent more than 
in 1947 and took in more by way of revenue, but the net result was a smaller 
surplus of revenue over expenditure. 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS AND EXCHANGE RESERVES 


Tables 14 and 15 are designed to display the principal features of Canada’s 
international balance of payments on current account and the related changes in 
capital items. 


When goods are exported (unless they are given away) they give rise to 
payments or debts in favor of Canada. Similarly, when goods are imported 
they give rise to payments or debts in favor of the rest of the world. Other 
transactions, such as interest and dividend payments, the tourist trade, freight 
and shipping charges, also give rise to similar payments or debts in either direc- 
tion. The difference between the debits and credits arising from these current 
transactions is referred to as the net balance of international payments on 
current account, as shown in Table 14. When total credits exceed total debits 
within a year, the rest of the world has gone into debt to Canada or Canada has 
paid off some of her debt to the rest of the world. When total debits exceed 
total credits, the net position is, of course, reversed. 


It is also important to consider the related changes on capital account, 7.e., 
the international transactions which do not arise from the movement of goods or 
the performance of services, such as borrowing and lending operations between 
Canada and the rest of the world. These are shown in Table 15. The changes 
in official exchange reserves, 7.¢., in Canadian holdings of gold and United States 
dollars, over a series of years are also shown in Table 16. 
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TABLE 14 


CANADA’S NET BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS ON 
CURRENT ACCOUNT 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 
eSeSeeeeeaea=aoooaooaoaooooaooooollleleealeeleeouunununununuuququmm eee 


Preliminary 
1939 | 1946 1947 1948 
Minuions or DoLiars 
NeEt BaLaNnce— ( ) 
RIL, Force eee re ae, eee ere RY Ws 667 274 551 
U.S.A. excluding non-monetary gold......... —128 —430 —903 — 289 
NOD MMOMELALY POUL. ..<;.ssvksraucecses 184 96 99 119 
U:Ke and other Mapire(®) o.oo ci nee ce cess 259 628 773 517 
Other Gourttried sss oe.) eT SP) Sle) 62 3io 305 204 
interes, ang JOwideris. for 0) SA oe —249 — 242 —275 — 255 
Pte ae hee tees ts ee eae dnt oad seal —193 — 203 — 239 — 230 
UK. and’ Gtlrer Hrpire. eG) ee ibs BBs ce — 75 — 46 — 41 — 38 
Calor Gomitricss as. 5.4. iced deh ABR os: 19 7 5 13 
EOGUIEY LPACOC. OER ot os es aot dans «se es ee 68 86 84 150 
WES oe a er ee ne eer 70 86 89 158 
U.Berand other Empire. 2.04.4. 21.0 SP Tee TaeT. — 4 — 6 
Wier Countries: i ic; .<00 stead ome iy TAP Rica «ag tt — 1 — 2 
Prewitt and Shipping so. 67s oes ee reese ries — 17 92 44 62 
Ge es bp go le RA ORS hk Se ee ba — 15 — 68 —117 —84 
LK. and’ather Himpifol .:e:hace ots: -eadake: 4 103 116 97 
Cetrer (Gn tries ke aa ek cet owe. — 6 57 45 49 
Pal other transactions... dave t&oieO1 yee aye ee —53 — 143 — 42 —36 
Ts he ikea coos 6 es Re eae eee ee — 34 — &8 — 64 —75 
Ui: dad’ other Himpire; 82.205) 23a). ae Ae — 8 — 16 30 47 
Gikar Couutiies. 2.0,h6eb cate deve ool tees — il — 39 — 8 —8 
Total current balance (unadjusted)............... 126 460 85 472 
The” oh ce Ope es ode bee eee teen Tae —116 —607 —1,135 —401 
Tok and. often dmpire We oa: eee 176 669 874 617 
Br Ont Drie ah fae « dae Pika wrts cies Bie cee 66 398 346 256 
Less Official Contributions, .2.\0. Fadae fo2s45 7. . lh eeeebiee s-. de — 97 — 38 —19 
Total increase (1) in foreign assets (including 
TOrCIgTE EXCTAAIZC) soci dae tee ond BS ars 126 363 47 453 
Adjustment for national accounts................ — 3 — 37 — 30 — 34 
Adjusted -total-}) « sscicrerrevess cores os ore mwets 123 326 17 419 


(1) Other sterling area countries are included with U.K. and other Empire for 1946, 1947 and 1948 
(2) See Tables 2 and 10. 
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The over-all surplus in Canada’s balance of international payments rose 
from $47 million in 1947 to $453 million in 1948. The 1948 figure was sub- 
stantially higher than the $363 million current account surplus achieved in 1946 
and constituted the largest favourable balance ever achieved by Canada in a 
peacetime year. About three-fifths of the increase of $406 million in our current 
balance over 1947 is due to a larger surplus on commodity account and about 
two-fifths to the improvement in our balance on so-called “invisible” items. 

The most important change in Canada’s commodity trade in 1948 was in 
the geographical distribution of our exports. The destination of Canada’s 
commodity exports in prewar and in recent years has been as follows: 


: ; Other Other 
United United Sterling ERP Other 


States | Kingdom Ardea’ oCintrign Countries 
% Zo % % % 
POS 51939. seis. Mek 5 Sebastes uiarsi aterm sie sak 37 37 10 7 9 
LU eee NOD AO MRS A a 8 eR ot Me ae | 39 28 13 12 8 
LEO ISVay UR ke SPURS Viera, Meer: 2 2 as LORRI err grea OZ Mar eee ps em 50 23 10 10 7 


The change in the destination of exports in 1948 was accompanied by an 
opposite change in the source of imports, as shown below: 


: . Other Other 
i United United Sterling ERP Other 


States | Kingdom ee et ee Countries 
% To To % % 
ROS DL IOD coc tt RPE HAC cane. yo ERR sean tet oe PE er oe 61 18 li 6 4 
LTE APRS MRE Pel ts Re EET ete) GOR a or eck OS eae 77 7 6 3 7 
pt Ee Ge NO Sl Ra Sain C1 Ae Te 0 Le a eee 69 if rs 3 10 
TABLE 15 


SUMMARY OF CANADA’S NET BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS ON 
CURRENT ACCOUNT AND RELATED CHANGES ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


Prelimi- 
— 1939 1946 1947 nary 
1948 
Unitep States AND OTHER Non-EMpPIRE COUNTRIES— (Mruirions or DoLiars) 
Net Balance on Current Account— 

TPS As Biche Vee Mele iy lacs, EE BO Re ce Ce ee —116 —607 | —1,135 —401 

JODO Ris i has ohare homens. hy Seen a 7. Meera. hn ee + 66 +398 +346 +256 

Total (including Official Contributions)............ — 50 — 209 —789 —145 

Related Changes on Capital Account— 

Net New Issues (+) or Retirements (—) of Canadian 

DOCMIIOGS: fr che ys jhe del Oe Re NN oe ee + 24 — 238 —231 + 51 

Net Sales (+-) or Purchases (—) of Outstanding Securities. + 87 +268 + 4 — 13 

Hxoort Credits and Interim Advances:iis.).,. J) o-aeek cles. —210 — 140 — 74 

Otner Net Capital Movements), .6ncocs cerca tees enn — 164 + 77 — 54 +106 

SMA Orss OMI EDUHONS. 5). 4: os.4is Gals otis heat ae — — 92 — 38 — 19 
Special Receipts of Convertible Exchange from Sterling 

MARS tts pie Jne oo Nia cs PRIM Ce et eh pe +150 +505 +597 
Decrease (+) or Increase (—) in Canadian holdings of 

CLR Ae LOUEIS so. eae ee a ate ee (1) +251 +743 — 496 

ERTL CIE)? iced oh ans Gua sc RS ae +101 + 3 _ —- 7 

RUA i? ais a assis « Raa eaumahe eaten res + 50 +209 +789 +145 


(1) Included with “‘other net capital movements”. 
(?) Includes multilateral settlements (in 1939) and errors and omissions in all years. 
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TABLE 15—Concluded 
—_—ew“<_1o}9wasnsSnsSsSsS0S000SSoSSSSS ns 


Prelimi- 
—— 1939 1946 1947 nary 
1948 
Unitep Kinapom anp Empire Countries— M D 
N * eetae on Feet ic Account— CET PED 
nite bes Oe OIG ara abt uae norman & ded aig i alae +137 +500 +633 488 
Other Empire Countries(1)...,. MU. ees, oem hk TE + 39 +169 4241 Bike 
Total (including Official Contributions).............. +176 +669 +874 +617 
Related Changes on Capital Account— 
Net New Issues (+) or Retirements (—) of Canadian 
NLC OT See er ee Oe ne ene Len ae —120 — 77 — 41 — 14 
Net Sales (+) or Purchases (—) of Outstanding Securities — 6 — 54 — 9 — 4 
Loans and Interim Advances (fet)... ..) .. chk ec s ok «sth» «lokteteetes — 652 —423 — 52 
Repayments on/1047'0.K. loam’) ...5.4.. 825 oc oc ok. es eae. + 89 +104 + 64 
Other Net Capital Movements: !,..,.2)..004.4.. bide + 42 164 Veeeecere es — 18 
Official Contributions!..... 4.198 ol. Zee... | eee me FB Petes reel ak ee 
Special Receipts of Convertible Exchange................ — 2 —150 —505 — 597 
Decrease (+) or Increase (—) in Canadian holdings of 
Sy RELI cs ik ce kA cs ec Poet n o ood Ae. cee ee. [aoa + 15 m= + beens srt Pes 
Balancing item (7). 00k. e. .c!. ets ss ond ok een se. — 91 + 1 ae: aisle: 
DOtAPA RS 04 ede hh oo win bee ven gs SMG Dos eee. —176 — 669 — 874 —617 


(1) Other Sterling Area countries are included with Other Empire countries for 1946, 1947 and 1948. 
(2) Includes multilateral settlements (in 1939), and errors and omissions in all years. 


Deducting repayments, the Canadian Government made loans or advances 
to foreign countries to a net amount of $126 million during 1948, as against $563 
million in 1947. During the same period the United Kingdom repaid $64 million 
on the $700 million interest-free loan of 1942, compared with $104 million in 
1947, Official contributions for relief purposes fell by half from $38 million in 
1947 to $19 million in 1948. 


Included in the other capital movements vis-a-vis the United States and 
other non-Empire countries was an inflow of capital from the U.S. dollar area for 
investment in Canadian properties or business of $68 million. This figure does 
not include the ploughing-in of earnings by Canadian companies instead of their 
transfer to the non-resident parent company. ‘The comparable figure of direct 
investments for 1947 was $48 million, for 1946, $41 million and for 1945, $17 
million. 

TABLE 16 


HOLDINGS OF GOLD AND U.S. DOLLARS 


F.E.C.B. 
ae and Bank |Gove™mment) Private!) | Total 
of Canada | ° anada 
(Mituions or DoLiars) 

Seek 1 es «hab eek Lom 2 aks ke bio a « LEER Bed 238-7 22-4 132-0 393-1 
Pees G14 SA ee. si. vibes eG +. cad: s Sake kok ag he toe oa 272-8 33-4 98-0 404-2 
NR oat wie es weruite wae anced Marge eee s 309-3 20-8 2-0 332-1 
BOUT LOGE eg a ck. ea ode Bete i & Bye peo Oe es 164-1 22-5 -loveca rr neeeey 187-6 
Lg gs 2 BR Oo OE a Nn Pe Ba ene ee 242-9 7576" +b. drat ees 318-5 
OE Say EE AR Ree Oe ey (ee ere 573-2 fi Ee PP ee 649-6 
De em ae seme elie cece 4 Saeed Db wate ie eplee Fe 800-1 Wigek 124. Jie lee 902-2 
ot EO a os BD PLS a ee eS ee ee eee ee 1,275-9 Oe Oe tb ths sks aes cs 1, 508-0 
RRR OWA efi eau e web stale ann ak bad ai ¥ oime es 1, 222-3 > a a Rae ee as 1, 244-9 
yee SiO 196725. 52050... ASLO eA 458-4 es iiges% 2 a8. 501-7 
Bi a TOON es enmdiwts die das od Seep <b eeeTes 975-8 Ys Oe a ee 997-8 
a eee ee ee ne ee 


(1) Exclusive of working balances. 
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OTHER ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
The following tables are a selection of official statistics to illustrate some of 


the important trends in output, prices and money supply. 


TABLE 17 
INDEX OF PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 1939-1948 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 1935-9=100 


Non- | Durable 


nee Manufac- | Durable Electric 
i Total | Mining | “turing | Manufac- aed Power 
ures 
tures 
FOs0e he Nee RN ote ce wk 109 118 108 108 108 108 
OA OF ccc POG oa 3 eM etons DE dike aye ean 130 iar 132 121 152 115 
BEES hinds ck ho tysee «osc ee SER. aha 157 135 164 140 205 128 
1 OY: OAR ree SO ee Je SESE (enti ee See 5 eR a Ne 185 130 200 154 276 142 
OCE ee Eo Cag Os 1S Ve Ree oF Saran 199 118 P17, 167 302 155 
Ri es co uae eo Ran thee nda Noe 199 106 220 173 299 155 
1 hoy Use a EER Sx (RUA SOIT es aero Wee even 176 102 192 170 229 154 
OE 12 WORE, ota heise aisuehe es ios Meee ans 159 103 169 163 179 159 
077 ene aE CRI OC ERR UNE 70 eee re NA 176 files 187 174 208 172 
WO ee cre, te ees sux cle aie WED oe PR ot, 182 128 192 179 214 17% 
1948, by months— 
JAnWary bios SA: eel oo am ekapew acts 178 119 189 176 212 166 
February |. ..... aie Leni ee 182 120 194 182 216 162 
IMSTCH oe Sect esc ce ees 182 128 193 179 217 165 
BOER ce: 3/88 Moca gk EEN et hee ae 184 137 193 181 214 175 
AE ARs LO. cet ek PER EE haa catehe 182 130 191 178 212 188 
RTI 06 OS a ey Se a 180 124 190 178 212 179 
RES on a era ey 8 Ee ae 175 127 183 174 197 180 
asst iG TR ACR, 28 176 123 185 175 202 176 
Sentenoen. 6/4) £8 och hiese cbeetteuitesteas 184 128 195 181 220 171 
TO ECOOOD: i ¢s © ie hone k Chae ORE Ee 185 131 197 181 224 165 
ENGVOMLDEL. F158 Wide e kk oxiete es bet ned 185 132 197 182 Dos 160 
HIGCOLIDEF «...5 con ciscrsues AE een os 185 eo 197 181 224 159 


There was a further substantial increase in 1948 in all types of industrial 
output except electric power. 


TABLE 18 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Prelimi- 

— 1939 1946 1947 nary 

1948 

(MILirons) 

Wheatin 205 ohh cst c thas cael en te Ok: Geena eo We. (bush. ) 521 414 BYE 393 
OB EEO gabe perl scctaciee Canale RR Ne te Coe ee eee (bush.) 384 371 279 359 
Batley Wier bets tales 05 oe erin, SER Se Re bop (bush.) 103 149 141 155 
RVG, 1x peed sam ized (erain sire cenlis sac sk oboe hoes (bush.) 62 68 60 105 
Shelled corn, buckwheat, peas and beans (dry)....... (bush. ) 18 20 15 20 
Potetpes and turning...) 04st sed oo dd eA God is be ak (tons) 4 4 3 4 
Hay and clover, alfalfa, fodder corn, grain hay......... (tons) 22 23 24 25 
Tobacco..... fel Ch Mde hess bie Deu RVios sate ss tO CMO a cheap dames (lbs.) 108 141 107 109 
Milk production EO Fei se ERNE sic MEER: cine ee (bei cto. aL 16,956 17, 241 16, 645 

Roa enrOd UCHON 3 5-5 <4-46)ss Bodies osc ote eee © ie coe (ibs.) 1,490 2,350 2220 * 


* Not available. 


Partly as a result of more favourable climatic conditions, production of field 
crops in 1948 recovered from 1947 levels but was still below wartime peaks. 
Milk production, however, was somewhat lower than in 1947 and, although 
final statistics are not available at this time, meat production also declined 


“00T=2F6I ‘LT ounf¢ uo poseq ‘xepuy ultieyuy MON (1) 


wie aes 6S 6 o's OZI raat es @'s Vie Bis & © 61 281 tu Ce we ee ow C0Z 20% Ce. ee Ot ee ey ILI O9T sreeeencccesoenenss«s ATenaul—spey 
OOT 021 ool CII 002 rasa SOT C0Z 20 601 TILT 6ST i a ee Jaq ura090(T 
00 611 IZI raat 102 ZS SOT 80 C0 601 oL1 O9T cane se ae gee Joq UI9AON 
0OT 611 IZI FIT 203 I8T SOT a G0Z SOT PLI O91 peta SN Ee A ae 
66 6IT tai eI 102 OST 201 GIs £02 SOT GLI 6ST ee es SSS ee Cen es 
66 SII IZ raat 002 9LT SOT LIZ $0 SOL GLI 8ST ahaha tech ak abe ysnsny 
66 LIT IZI OIT 161 GLI SOT LIZ 102 SOT PLI LST Mee ee en ee eee 
66 LIT IZ 601 161 CLT iaat F1Z r61 OIT CLI FST sate aah iia Utne **eune 
66 LI IZ 201 S61 PLI SOT Tic 161 SOT ILI ot io ee ee eee ACW 
66 OTT OZ 901 961 SLI 601 80 LSI SOL 691 4) ee ake oi ee To Taidy 
OOT 9IT OZ COT 961 OLT 601 20% 9ST 90 LOT IST pte? able elk cect yore 
00 9IT OZ FOr C6I COT SOT COZ 98 901 SOT OST ae lh ck “** Aren1gay 

“" (1) 00T 9IT OZ (1) 801 261 191 (1) POT OIZ 2ST (1) FOT 691 SFI jie i ali 3 Ba AIGNUG(—FGT 

+ 

(1)00T LIT IZI (1) 601 861 PLT (1) 80T 0IZ 961 (1) 80T ILI tS cal Oa tide aby riparia to is 
eer Mr: MI wiereteees] Qn pL dees cose [ogee 007 SOUT |S per OeT a Pe Se -OF6L 

col 601 raat ELI 09T 9Z1 CZI 09T OFT PSI 681 val ee ee ante eke ae *OF6I 
FOr SOT rae PLT ial real 921 681 $e1 gal val OZI a ee ee eae -OP6T 
S01 80 raat ELI 681 Zor zal 9ST T&T ZS 921 6IT oe ae ee ee Ce 
SOT SOI raul 9LT Og IZ $21 Sel T&T T&I iZal 1 Oe leet pe he ee pee Oe 
S01 601 IIT 002 Fel OZI 611 val LzI esl LIT LI Sieg eS deen ZPO6l 
$01 901 601 CST 901 9IT zal 90T OI II col ii te nt ee pe ee ee 
SOI col 901 Sh ZO 601 IZ 16 901 ZI OOT 1 ON poche ted, Spbsoct Ateiai “pa taniartas 
201 FOI FOI 201 TOT 101 FOI C6 IOI POT 66 wi RES ES ibetee re! || 
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The chief development in Canadian prices in 1948 was the stability in the 
cost-of-living index during the closing months of the year. There was practically 
no change from September to the end of the year. In the United States the 
cost-of-living index at the turn of the new year was 4 points below the high 


point attained in August. 
TABLE 20 , 


a 


MONEY SUPPLY AND RELATED BANK ASSETS 


December 31, 


Money Supply 
1939 | 1946 1947 1948 


a > 
ee or Do.iars) 
Currency Outside Banks— 


Notes(!\.8. 0000 fs fee cee ee ee 247 {031 1,046 1, 115 
Goin@).......... 4... Bene see lea es . Bae: 34 65 66 70 
Total Cumrency, garcse solute aivedaihe 8.0 ae 281 | #096 | 1,112 1, 185 
4} | ———_ 


Bank Deposits— 
Chartered Banks 


Demand) 7h43.. ce ee ee ee, oe eee 853 2,298 2,296 2,544 

ROUVO. DLOLICE(4) te eet on  ees E e endu oe ae 197 614 597 649 

Other (excl. Government of Canada) (5).............. 157 229 233 276 

OTE aia aie. one oha'e «Sige SUMED AMD eck ley an Pee Oe Ne ANN ae. 6 Proved, its 1,207 3,10 3, 126 3,469 

Deduct Float (8). A. < seen teee oa Sano ee SET Rees. conc laes, — 1386 — 328 —362 — 400 

Net fet) Pee YS nh eG ee cn RE 1,071 2,806 2,764 3,069 

Bank of Canada ‘‘Other’’ epost) OR ON Ree a, 18 94 68 81 
Total Bank Deposities ts 2 sent Sete. eee 1,089 2,900 2,832 3, 150 

MGORCY STD DIY keke on eect oe ee ie oo «ee 1,370 3,996 3,944 4,335 


(1) Note circulation of Bank of Canada and chartered banks, excluding notes held by chartered banks. 

é ©) Subsidiary coin issued by the Mint less coin held by Bank of Canada and chartered banks in 
anada. 

(3) Chartered banks’ public demand deposits in Canada. 

(4) Chartered banks’ public notice deposits in Canada other than estimated aggregate quarterly 
minimum balances in personal savings accounts and non-personal notice deposits. 

(®) Chartered banks’ Canadian dollar deposits of provincial governments, Canadian, United Kingdom, 
and foreign banks. 

(6) Cheques on banks as shown in chartered bank month-end returns to the Minister of Finance. 

(7) Bank of Canada Other Deposits as shown in published month-end statements—i.e. excluding 
Government of Canada, chartered banks and foreign deposits. 
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TABLE 20—Concluded 
MONEY SUPPLY AND RELATED BANK ASSETS 


Cage SS eee ee 
—eleq0qoog—e=»©0<0=$«$0$06166KWOWOWO0OmOommWmWmWvwOoOowoOmno@w@w#w*oOoOOowswsoa?99auM99m99DaRe0wuuanDaDyuWmDo Oe ————eeeewwljRioioS 


December 31, 


RELATED BANK OF CANADA AND CHARTERED BANK ASSETS 
1939 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


(Mitutons or Dotiars) 


Government of Canada Securities, Gold & Exchange— 


Bank of Canada, Gold & Exchange(8).................... 290; | ig. esraszak Jaron. bod. vedo 
PRN te eT TN) Bis wane 5 gd 4: 9% x sonics dvs wu esas vs 425 1,476 811 1,138 
Other Government of Canada Securities(!).............. 752 3,745 3,718 3,834 
Tes ie pia. cet een Beem ay, coy Aegean erate Senet résy'4 3,745 3,718 3, 834 

Total Government of Canada Securities, Gold & Exch... 1,467 5, 221 4,529 4,972 
Deduct Government of Canada Deposits(#4)..............40% —145 — 366 —272 — 320 
oy i eee ee ee ee a oe 13.022 4,855 4,257 4,652 

All other Loans and, Investments(?”)... ¢ ..nn%.....seecmnee eons 1, 767 2,297 3,084 3,341 
Deduct Inactive Nonte Deposits): 17. fo.) Fo ARAB: —1,544 —2,856 | —3,143 —8, 408 
‘Total Related Bank Assets... oi. 0.0. 005000 ++ deswbetnewaseenst 1,545 4,296 4,198 4,585 


(8) Bank of Canada gold and foreign exchange holdings less the amount of foreign currency deposit 
liabilities. 

(°) Bank of Canada and chartered bank holdings of Government of Canada Treasury Bills, Deposit 
Certificates, Treasury Notes and any other short term issues sold direct to bank of Canada and chartered 
banks. 


(0) Bank of Canada and chartered bank holdings of Government of Canada direct and guaranteed 
securities other than those shown as banking issues. 


(1) Canadian dollar deposits of the Government of Canada at chartered banks and Bank of Canada. 


(#2) All loans in Canada of the chartered banks other than temporary advances in connection with 
Victory Loan issues, plus chartered banks’ holdings of provincial, municipal and ‘‘other’’ securities, and 
Bank of Canada holdings of Industrial Development Bank capital stock. 


(3) Estimated aggregate minimum quarterly balances in chartered banks’ personal savings deposits 
in Canada plus non-personal notice deposits in Canada. 


From the end of 1946 to the end of 1947, the total money supply, as esti- 
mated by the Bank of Canada, showed virtually no change. During 1948, 
however, there was an increase of about $400 million. The reasons for the 
change are discussed in detail in the Bank of Canada annual report for the year 
1948. 
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PART II 
REVIEW OF GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS 1948-49 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The figures appearing in this Part must be regarded as necessarily prelim- 
inary and subject to revision. Although the Government’s fiscal year ends on 
March 31st the books must remain open for several weeks after that date in 
order to record various adjusting entries, as well as all payments up to April 30th 
made on account of expenditures originating in, and properly chargeable to, 
the current fiscal year. For these reasons final figures for the current year will 
not be available for some considerable time. 


2. SUMMARY OF GOVERNMENTAL FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 
DURING THE YEAR 


Total revenues of the Government for the year ending March 31, 1949, 
are now estimated at $2,768 millions. Expenditures, on the other hand, are 
estimated at $2,193 millions. On the basis of these figures it would appear that 
the Government’s accounting or budgetary surplus for the current year will 
probably total something in the neighbourhood of $575 millions. This compares 
with the all-time record surplus of $676 millions accumulated during the year 
ended March 31, 1948. As a result of the current year’s estimated surplus of 
$575 millions, the Government’s net debt (7.e. the excess of total liabilities over 
total active assets) will reflect a reduction of an equivalent amount. 


In addition to collecting revenues and making expenditures in the narrow 
accounting or budgetary sense of those terms, the Government also receives 
and disburses substantial amounts of cash in other ways. These other receipts 
and disbursements relate to transactions which give rise to increases or decreases 
in the Government’s assets and liabilities, and they do not, therefore, appear in 
what might be called the Government’s income account for the year, nor do they 
enter into the calculation of the Government’s annual surplus or deficit. In 
1948-49 the total of these other disbursements greatly exceeded the total of 
other receipts, and a large part of the cash provided by the 1948-49 surplus had 
to be used to finance the difference. The balance of cash available for the 
reduction of funded debt was, therefore, considerably reduced. 


The following summary shows the nature and extent of these non-income 
account transactions and their effect upon the government’s net cash position. 
The figures indicate that although a total cash sum of $650 millions became 
available to the government as a result of the current year’s budgetary surplus, 
this was reduced to a “cash surplus” of only $182 millions after financing the 
large cash requirements on non-income account. 
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he (millions) 
Net cash balance arising from the current year’s budgetary surplus 
(z.e. budgetary surplus of $575 millions adjusted for non cash 
UR) eine, eae Soe, GI os Mec ee Mad 38, 2c. ka $650 


Add other receipts: 
Increases in Annuity, Pension, Insurance and Guaranty 


BOL eS rier etn ts ele cee ee date eee Oe $93 
Increases in Floating Debt, Deposit and Trust Accounts, 
and Sundry Suspense accounts................... 35 
- a 128 
778 
Deduct other disbursements: 
Advances to the Foreign Exchange Control Board...... 450 
Loans to the United Kingdom and Other Governments 
CU Yeon meat sles cia vs a 4d ge ee La vs 
Advances to Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 71 
Increases in other loans, advances and investments (net). 18 
a 596 
Cash surplus—i.e. balance available for debt reduction and/or 
ineredse.ini cadhalances: i. . .Stcay dage? myibeesia Aaed.ada + $182 


As shown above the total of other receipts during the year amounted to 
$128 millions, made up of $93 millions from increases in annuity, pension, 
insurance and guaranty accounts and $35 millions from increases in floating debt, 
deposit and trust accounts, and sundry suspense accounts. The total of other 
disbursements on the other hand amounted to no less than $596 millions, con- 
sisting of $450 millions by way of advances to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board to finance increases in Canada’s exchange reserves, $57 millions by way 
of loans to the United Kingdom and other countries for use in purchasing Cana- 
dian exports, $71 millions by way of advances to Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for housing construction and housing loans, and a further net amount 
of $18 millions by way of miscellaneous loans, advances, and investments 
(including loans to veterans, farmers, and the Canadian National Railways). 


Although total receipts from all sources exceeded total disbursements by 
only $182 millions, the government nevertheless reduced its outstanding funded 
debt by a net amount of $372 millions. This extra reduction in funded debt 
was made possible through sales of bonds out of Securities Investment Account. 
This account is the one used to record temporary holdings by the government 
of its own securities. Such securities are held either as temporary investments 
of surplus cash balances, or until the securities themselves mature or are cancelled. 


* To calculate the amount of cash made available to the government as a result of the current year’s 
surplus two types of adjustment are necessary: 

In the first place there must be added back to the accounting or budgetary surplus figure of $575 
millions any items included in total expenditure which did not involve current outlays of cash. In this 
category, for example, come the provision for possible losses on ultimate realization of active assets, $75 
millions; the annual amortization of bond discounts and commissions, $8-6 millions; the 1948-49 subsidy 
payments and expenses of the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation (which were financed out of 
moneys advanced to the Corporation in prior years), $15-0 millions; etc. 

In the second place there must be deducted from the budgetary surplus figure any items included in 
total revenues which did not represent current receipts of cash. In this category, for example, come the 
interest accruals on interim advances made during the year to foreign governments, which were added 
to principal on consolidation of such advances into a specific loan, $16-0 millions; and the transfer to 
revenue of a balance previously held in a deposit account for War Supplies Limited, representing reim- 


bursement for inspection costs in connection with certain procurements made through that company, 


$11-0 millions; etc. 
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A reconciliation between the “cash surplus” of $182 millions, the net 
reduction in funded debt of $372 millions, and the net change in the govern- 
ment’s cash position during the year, is shown below: 


(millions) 
Cash surplus—z.e. excess of total receipts from all sources over 
totaliisbursements. nc dye Hn: web ebro A= gee cera $182 
Add: 
Net sales of securities from Securities Investment Account 224 
$406 
Deduct: 
Reduction in funded debt payable in Canada.......... $472 
Less increase in funded debt payable in New York...... 100 
Net reduction in’ funded debt . Fear ee 372 
Net increase in cash balances during the year.............. $ 34 


3. SUMMARY OF THE 1948-49 REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
STATEMENT 


The table which follows gives a summarized statement of revenues and 
expenditures for the year ended March 31, 1949, together with comparable 
figures for the four preceding fiscal years. More detailed tables, in comparative 
form, may be found at the back of this Appendix. 

SUMMARY OF REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal Year Ended March 31 


1949 
1945 1946 1947 1948 (Estimated) 
$ $ $ $ $ 
REVENUES 
Ordinary reyenues..ccu don. d a eee ee 2,300-1 2,363-2 2,588°5 2, 629-8 2,651-7 
CBDICAL TELUS... <8 0G os. SUE CUE ee rate 0-7 0-4 0-1 0-1 
Special receipts and other credits................ 386-5 649-6 419-3 241-8 116-5 
"LOtAL HOVONUCR ae. hes cascied CAE oe eee 2;681-5 | o,0lo*2 | 3,007 9°), 2 orl 2,768-2 
EXPENDITURES 

Ordinary CXPENGICUTES. ows sc Ake a ac see 767-4 1,061-9 1, 236-2 1, 380-0 1, 583-3 
Capital expenditures, ('/ 3/240 ke i ey, ee 8. 3:2 4-5 11-2 15-7 19-5 
War, demobilization and reconversion expendi- 

Pines RE Pa aii my als TA Semen hgh 4,418-4 | 4,002-9 1,314-8 634-4 434-4 
Special'expendttures: . 8. fe a, ae 7-5 17-4 31-9 63-1 34-4 
Government-owned enterprises. ¢.8.710)25 14.0. 2k a 1-3 1-3 10-7 18-7 39°7 
Other charges, including the write down of assets 47-8 48-2 29-4 83-7 81-9 
‘Lotal fs porndituressn7 ioe. oes ee ls eee 5£245-6 |) 8, 106:2))', 2, 684>20) 92.195-6 2,193-2 
Budgetary Surplus or Deficit(—)................ —2,558-3 |—2,123-0 373-7 676-1 575-0 


Ordinary revenues for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1949, are expected 
to total approximately $2,652 millions, which represents an increase of 
approximately $22 millions over the total for the previous year. This increase 
was more than offset, however, by a decrease in special receipts and credits 
which are expected to total only $117 millions this year as compared with a 
total of $242 millions received during 1947-48. The reduction in these receipts, 
which consist largely of refunds of previous years’ war, demobilization and 
reconversion expenditures, and sales of surplus war assets, reflects the normal 
decline which was to be expected in revenues from this source. 
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Of special interest on the expenditure side is the decrease in demobilization 
and reconversion expenditures from a total of $634 millions in 1947-48 to an 
estimated total of $434 millions for the current year. Special expenditures 
also reflect a decrease, declining from $63 millions in 1947-48 to $34 millions 
in 1948-49. These reductions were almost entirely offset, however, by an 
increase of $203 millions in ordinary expenditures ($1,583 millions in 1948-49 
as compared with $1,380 millions in 1947-48), and an increase of $21 millions 
in expenditures connected with government-owned enterprises ($40 millions in 
1948-49 as compared with $19 millions in 1947-48). To some extent the increase 
in ordinary expenditures and the decrease in demobilization and reconversion 
expenditures resulted from a change in method of classifying expenditure as 
between the two years. Owing to their continuing nature, for example, all 
costs relating to pensions and treatment of World War II veterans are now 
classed as ordinary expenditure, whereas in previous years they were included 
under the heading of Demobilization and Reconversion Expenditure. 


BUDGETARY REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
6000 FISCAL YEARS ENDING MARCH 31 


5000 5000 

4000 7 4900 

3000 Z /} 3000 

2000 4 ‘ 7 2000 

1000 * Z ie g 1000 

BUDGETARY SURPLUS OR DEFICIT 

“6 Dea Ee RT 
p SURPLUS ———- + 
0 Y Y Y % Y y 0 
aaa OL oe eee 

1000 son met Z Z y 1000 

YZ, YY Z. 
3000 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 3000 
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4, ANALYSIS OF REVENUES 


Estimated revenues for the year 1948-49, classified according to major 
categories, are presented in the following table along with corresponding figures 
for the previous fiscal year. 


SUMMARY OF REVENUES, BY MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS, 
FOR THE YEARS ENDED MARCH 831, 1949 AND MARCH 31, 1948 


(In millions of dollars) 


Fiscal Year Ended March 31 


Increase 
Roe 1948 or 
(Estimated) Decrease (—) 
Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent 


$ $ $ 
Direct Taxes— 
AUCIVACUSL ANeOmMeAL Akt nek cto aie cheese oa. reaka® 27-9 659-8 23-0 111-2 
Corporation Ingorme Tax... o.h. snk acess 490-0 173% 364-2 12-7 125°8 
FURCOSS PTOUGS ARCS: = cio ae. wnese so aati re 40-0 1-4 227-0 7-9 — 187-0 
Tax on Interest, Dividends, Rents and 
EE ONLELO OE PN te. tetee teet 2 fy tree, nla ss acs chia 42-7 1-6 35-9 1-2 6:8 
SUCCESSION DUGICS sec: mee ere nea iain lle 25-5 0-9 30-8 Thou! —5-3 
TOvAL LOC aAkOS nie 6-4 stud <a sii a oss 1,369-2 49-5 Tioled 45-9 51-5 
Indirect Taxes— 
@ustoms Toutes: 5. ae ee. ee es 225-0 8-1 293-0 10-2 — 68-0 
Excise, Duties: 45 oe eee a eae 206-0 7-4 196-8 6:9 9-2 
NCISC SA ARCS a. cine cre ae Ce: ce SES Ne 637-4 23-0 640-7 2228 —3-3 
Other lHcirect el axesaa.cs sere eee 4-0 0-2 3°8 0-1 0-2 
Total indirect Daxesint....cbeao. +. 1,072-4 38-7 1, 134-3 39-5 —61-9 
Non-Tax Revenue— 
Post Oifitee 9) RBS S. < <c ceed. «ei ts ov Once 79-8 2-9 77°8 2-7 2-0 
Returnton Investments eae... ice . oks yee: 106-0 3°8 75°8 2°6 30-2 
Other Non-LaxiRevenucan. ites. bees. 24-3 0-9 24-2 0-9 0-1 
Total Non-Tax Revenues........... 210-1 7-6 177-8 6-2 32-3 
Total Ordinary Revenue............ 2,651-7 95-8 | 2,629-8 91-6 21-9 
Special Receipts and Credits.......042 2.000020. 116-5 4-2 241-9 8-4 —125-4 
DotalRevenvesas...\. Smee... sae. 2,768-2 100-0 2,871-7 100-0 —103-5 


It will be noted that of grand total revenues for the year 49-5% was derived 
from direct taxes, 38-7% was obtained from indirect taxes, and the remaining 
11-8% was attributable to non-tax revenues and special receipts and credits. 


(a) TaxEs oN PERSONAL INCOMES 


The personal income tax, which yielded an estimated total of $771 millions, 
retained its position as the largest single source of revenue. Although tax rates 
on personal incomes have remained unchanged since July 1, 1947, total collections 
from this tax showed an increase of some $111 millions over the 1947-48 total. 
This increase is a reflection of the high levels of income and employment which 
prevailed throughout the year. 


(b) Corporation INcoME AND Excess Prorits TAXES 


Corporation income taxes yielded a total of $490 millions, an increase of 
$126 millions over the previous year’s total. This very large increase is attri- 
butable not only to the high level of business profits being earned during this 
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period, but also to the fact that the effect of the increase in corporation income 
tax rates (from 18% to 30%) which took place on January 1, 1947, was more 
fully reflected in 1948-49 revenues than it was in the revenues of the preceding 
year. 


The yield from excess profits taxes totalled only $40 millions during the 
current year as compared with a total of $227 millions in 1947-48. These taxes 
were repealed as of December 31, 1947, so that collections during the year 
1948-49 were largely in the nature of clean-up payments. 


(c) Taxes on INTEREST, DivipENDs, Rents AND RoyALTIES 


Revenues under this heading represent withholding taxes on certain pay- 
ments going to non-residents. The 1948-49 total of $42-7 millions represents an 
increase of approximately $7 millions over that for the previous year. This 
nor a8a2 is due largely to a higher level of dividend payments during the current 
period. 


(d) Succession Duties 


Revenue from succession duties is estimated at $25-5 millions for the 
current year. The decline of $5-3 millions below the previous year’s total is 
attributable largely to the raising of exemptions on estates subject to duty from 
$5,000 to $50,000. This change, which was announced in the 1948 Budget 
Speech, became effective as of January 1, 1948. 


(e) Customs DutTIEs 


Net revenues from customs duties for the current year are estimated at 
$225 millions. This represents a reduction of $68 millions below the 1947-48 
total, a decrease which is attributable almost entirely to the import restrictions 
put into effect in November 1947 as part of Canada’s exchange conservation 
program. 


(f) Excise DutTIEs 


Excise duties, which are levied exclusively on alcoholic beverages and tobacco 
products, brought in an estimated total revenue of $206 millions during 1948-49, 
representing an increase of approximately $9 millions over the total for the 
previous year. Gross receipts in this category (before deducting refunds)are 
divided as follows: $105 millions from alcoholic beverages ($97-7 millions in 
1947-48), and $104-3 millions from cigars, cigarettes and tobacco ($102-1 millions 
in 1947-48). 


(g) Exctsr TAXES 


Excise taxes constituted the second largest source of governmental revenues, 
with total collections for the year estimated at $637-4 millions ($640-7 millions 
in 1947-48). Included here are a wide variety of taxes on commodities and 
services levied under the provisions of the Excise Tax Act. The most important 
of these taxes from the point of view of revenue is the sales tax which yielded a 
gross revenue of $391-5 millions during 1948-49, or an increase of $8-5 millions 
over the total for the previous year. This increase, which reflects a somewhat 
higher price level during the current year, took place despite the fact that the 
majority of prepared food products not previously exempt from sales tax were 
placed on the exempt list in May, 1948. 
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The second largest revenue source among the excise taxes is the tax on 
tobacco products which yielded $76-6 millions. This represents an increase of 
12% over the previous year’s total, and indicates an upward trend in tobacco 
consumption. 


The revenue from several other excise taxes also showed a substantial 
increase during the year. The revenue from soft drinks, for example, reached a 
new high of $27-8 millions, representing an increase of 17% over the total for the 
previous year. At the same time tax revenue from candy and chewing gum rose to 
$21-5 millions, representing an increase of 18% during the year. Excise tax 
revenues from automobiles, rubber tires and tubes totalled $37-4 millions for 
1948-49, this increase of approximately 17% over 1947-48 revenues being attri- 
butable partly to the high rates of temporary taxes which were in effect until 
July 1948, and partly to the increased production and higher prices of auto- 
mobiles. 


Despite these increases, however, the over-all revenue from excise taxes was 
slightly lower in 1948-49 than in the preceding year because a number of previ- 
ously important taxes no longer apply. The excise taxes on amusements, pari- 
mutuel bets, places of entertainment, and the special tax on importations, for 
example, were repealed in May, 1948 and yielded only small amounts of revenue 
during the current year. Moreover, excise taxes on gasoline and sugar, and the 
sales tax on gas and electricity, although they were repealed in 1947, yielded 
considerable amounts of revenue in 1947-48. Nothing, however, was received 
from these sources in 1948-49. 


To some extent the revenue from excise taxes for the year reflects the 
temporary tax levies or temporary tax increases which were imposed in Novem- 
ber 1947 in connection with the exchange conservation program. These tem- 
porary levies or increases were all removed over a period of nine months following 


that date, with the last and most important group being removed on July 31, 
1948. 


Some of the tax sources which showed an increase in revenue during the 
year (together with the amount of increase in each case) are as follows: 


Estimated 
Increase over 
1947-48 


Cigars; Cigarettes and' tobacto# i) 4b RIOD. OC SS AOL $ 7,994, 000 
Automobiles, rubbertirés and tubes: cc iicn lack ciele amides awe ewes vie fee ok 5,491,000 
DRY CEAPES 006 fn o's Cees ee aie PEC AS g foe | ORs sides oo ik we 4,033,000 
Candy andchewing guint) he Go) Cees ee Cah ie: oe JE 3,261,000 
Hlectric’and gas (appliancesid). <resiebel. eich. ee ee cere: 1,066, 000 
Lransportation and communications. it J. &«: «puco8 sh on. qoutdds cue ote we wane 1,049, 000 


Some of the sources which showed a decrease in revenue during the year 
(together with the amount of decrease in each case) are as follows: 


Estimated 
Decrease from 
1947-48 
PR INUSGINGNEE sore ile cb bees CEE onic Fane EY LR REE eT ne $ 12,789,000 
POAT Se Ee oe dina 0 stent te eT ES oe aC ae cet OT COTE AG. 450 10,572,000 
Fari-miutuel bets: cali ochi seisiodtoeeneet. sere’. 10. Ai oe ee 2,519, 000 
Geapline Ss) sauce sree cis las AT RA, CE ee ena 2, 208, 000 
Phonographs, TACION SNCUMUDGS. «Se, ree eee ee eee ee nee eee 1,935,000 
Special tar’on Importations OAC V0! cil... Oe BLIOIN BIE BAe. 1,833,000 


BUUENOANOG, OLOels ic osm can cs wack er oat Te ee ee, eee 1,750,000 
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(h) OrHER INDIRECT TAXES 


Small amounts of tax revenue are derived from the tax on chartered bank 
note circulation; from the taxes on the net premium income of insurance com- 
panies; from a tax on the export of electric energy from Canada, and from a tax 
on the export of furs from the Northwest Territories. Total revenue from all 
these sources for 1948-49 is estimated at $4-0 millions, a slight increase over the 
total for the previous year. 


BUDGETARY REVENUES BY SOURCE 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
FISCAL YEARS ENDING MARCH _ 31 


SN OTHER ORDINARY REVENUE 
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*Direct taxes on income include individual income taxes, corporation income and excess profits taxes, 
and taxes on interest, dividends, rents and royalties. 


(7) Non-Tax REVENUES 


Non-tax revenues for 1948-49 are estimated at $210-1 millions, an increase 
of some $32 millions over the 1947-48 total. The greater part of this increase 
took place in the revenue classification entitled ‘‘Return on Investments’’, the 
total of which is expected to reach $106 millions in 1948-49 as compared with a 
total of $75-8 millions in 1947-48. The larger items entering into total receipts 
under this classification are: interest on advances to the Canadian National 
Railways, $21-2 millions; Bank of Canada profits, $19-2 millions; interest on 
loans to, and operating profits of, the Foreign Exchange Control Board, $13-4 
millions; interest on bonds held in Securities Investment Account, $17 millions; 
interest on loans to foreign governments under Part II of The Export Credits 
Insurance Act, $26-2 millions; and interest on advances under the Soldier 
Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act, $3-3 millions. 
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Also included in the general category of non-tax revenues are post office 
receipts, which are estimated at $79-8 millions for 1948-49 as compared with a 
total of $77-8 millions during 1947-48. It may be of interest to note that the 
total costs of operating the Post Office Department during the year are estimated 
at_ $78-0 millions, so that receipts on this account exceeded costs by approxi- 
mately $1-8 millions. In making this comparison, however, it should be borne 
in mind that the total shown for Post Office receipts does not reflect the value of 
services rendered free of charge to other departments. Similarly the total shown 
for operating expenses does not reflect any charges for premises owned by the 
Government and occupied by the Post Office Department. 


Other non-tax revenues of $24-3 millions represent receipts derived from 
the following sources: services and service fees, $8-6 millions; privileges, licences, 
and permits, $6-0 millions; bullion and coinage, $3-3 millions; proceeds from 
sales of publications, experimental farm produce, etc., $2-4 millions; refunds 
of expenditures, $1-9 millions; and miscellaneous non-tax receipts, $2-1 millions. 


(7) SpectaL RECEIPTS AND CREDITS 


The total of special receipts and credits for the fiscal year 1948-49 is esti- 
mated at $116-5 millions, as compared with total receipts of $241-9 millions for 
the preceding year. Receipts on war, demobilization and reconversion account 
again constituted by far the largest source of special revenues. The total of 
such receipts during the fiscal year 1948-49 was $113-8 millions, consisting of 
$80-8 millions from refunds of previous years’ war, demobilization and recon- 
version expenditures; $24-4 millions from the sale of surplus war assets, and $8-6 
millions from miscellaneous war, demobilization and reconversion revenues. 


The largest item in this total, namely the $80-8 millions received by way of 
refunds of previous years’ war, demobilization and reconversion expenditures 
may be further analysed as follows: 


Refunds in connection with cost audits and re-negotiation of contracts. ..... $ 58-0 millions 
Reimbursement for inspection costs in connection with certain procure- 
ments made through War Supplies Tuimiteds) i... da de lc wlbe oes 11-0 Mi 


Refund by the Government of the United States of advances made by 

Canada in excess of amounts required to cover the cost of supplies and 

services furnished under lend lease and related programs (including the 

@anpay progam) AA... .. BRO. ... eR... ORE: RAR... 3:7 5 
Amount received from Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation repre- 

esenting proceeds from the sale of certain of the properties and assets 

transferred to that Corporation by Wartime Housing Limited......... SEE hemes 
Miscellaneous refunds .).4.¢ 5.455 oa «occ es we ee ee ee ee eee 4-8 


$ 80-8 millions 


The amount of $24-4 millions realized from the disposal of surplus war assets 
does not include the residual cash balances or value of accounts receivable carried 
by War Assets Corporation as at March 31, 1949. 


Miscellaneous war, demobilization and reconversion revenues totalling 
$8-6 millions include the sum of $5-0 millions derived from the operation of 
Park Steamships Limited, and the sum of $1-4 millions representing the Govern- 


sph ogee of profits arising out of the wartime operations of Sorel Industries 
united. 


_ Apart from war, demobilization and reconversion revenues, the only other 
important item included in special receipts and credits during the last fiscal 
year was a credit of $2-5 millions arising from the transfer to ‘‘Active Assets’ of 
certain advances made in prior years in connection with the Snare River Power 
project, and previously classified as ‘“Expenditure’’. 
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5. ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES 


The table which follows 
classifications, for the year 1948-49, together with c 


previous fiscal year. 


presents a summary 


of expenditures, 
orresponding figures for the 


by major 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES, BY MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS, FOR THE YEARS 
ENDED MARCH 31, 1949 AND MARCH 31, 1948 


(In millions of dollars) 


Ordinary Expenditure 


Public Debt Charges— 
Interest on Public Debt........... 
Other Debt. Charges. :.3...2..3.%.... 


Subsidies, and Compensation to Prov- 

inces under Tax Agreements....... 
Family, Ablowances ). 60. 0o2 Coens 
Old Age Pensions and Pensions to 

Blind Perstis 232d pA eee 
Unemployment Insurance Act—Ad- 

ministration and Government’s 

COOMERA ca. + © cae ona e 
Department of National Revenue..... 
Post Office Department... .... 0.6605 +2 
GET ACTA GIT OS ong ct, 5 ciowlana des « Mawar 
Mines and Resotirces, 4 oie ha ad, 
PPD Lice WOT ICR) 42 5 Sr SOV 
Trade auc’ Commerces os Vir... a 
Pe PESIGT 4. nine wees eh nekae ee he 
WV ORGUATIN DATE AIEN two dav cede seo eweeceans 
Other Doeparimentscwy » sees» Roeemaze 


Total Ordinary Expenditure...... 


Canital Expenditure. £: 22. 445 .sibeew 


Demobilization and Reconversion 
Expenditure 


National Defence—(Army, Navy and 
Air Services) 
Reconstruction and Supply............ 
"y eterans- ATmaire 10} 2 en G. oes bu TR. 
‘Costs of administering the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board including 
costs of subsidies, and costs of 
drawback claims to millers....... 
AMericnhare. SOO EATION Gant. 
Trade and Commerce..........2sss0. 
Other Departments... .....ccceesesss 


ee 


‘Total Demobilization and Reconversion 
Erpenditare.. oii). 4S 


Special Expenditure......... Preayy Src 
Government Owned Enterprises....... 
<thor Cieeos. 25 Jo. s vas kaw hake wee vo 


“Grand Total Expenditure............. 


Fiscal Year Ended March 31 
1949 


Estimated 1948 
Amount Per cent Amount Per cent 
463-7 21-1 455-5 20-7 
9-9 0-5 11-2 0-5 
473-6 21-6 466-7 21-2 
101-5 4-6 155-9 7-1 
271-0 12-4 263-2 12-0 
67-0 ci | 58-1 2-6 
39-2 1-8 35-1 1:6 
51-3 2-3 37-3 Lai 
78-0 3-6 67-9 3-1 
20-7 0-9 16-3 0-7 
49-3 2-2 23-6 p toa f 
51-7 2-3 35-6 1:6 
28-1 1-3 10-8 0-5 
43-4 2-0 30-1 1-4 
183-5 8-4 97-3 4-5 
125-0 5-7 82-1 3:7 
1, 583-3 72-2 1,380-0 62-8 
19-5 0-9 15-7 0-7 
248-5 11-3 195-4 8-9 
1-5 0-1 62-3 2-8 
88-8 4-0 237-4 10-8 
35-8 1-6 57-0 2°6 
25-0 1-2 33-2 1-5 
18-7 0-9 0-1 0-0 
16-1 0-7 49-0 2:3 
434-4 19-8 634-4 28-9 
34-4 1-6 63-1 2-9 
39-7 1-8 18-7 0-9 
81-9 3-7 83-7 3-8 
2,193-2 100-0 2,195-6 100-0 


Increase 
or 
Decrease (—) 


x oe — 
OnwWe AIRF O-; 


i) 
QoQ 
oo} & 
Co} w 


pam = mR ce Pe ar es ee ee ee a a re ee ee en en ea rer” 
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MAIN CLASSES OF BUDGETARY EXPENDITURE 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
6000 FISCAL YEARS ENDING MARCH 31 
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*Other expenditure includes capital and special expenditures, deficits of government owned enterprises‘ 
and other charges. 


(1) OrpINARY EXPENDITURES 
(a) Dest CHARGES 


Interest on public debt again constituted the largest single item of govern- 
mental expenditure, with the 1948-49 total estimated at $463-7 millions or 
21-1% of total expenditure for the year. The increase of $8-2 millions in this 
item over the 1947-48 total is attributable to the payment during 1948-49 of 
several years’ accumulated interest on the 1943 and 1944 refundable portion of 
personal income taxes. The refundable portion for both these years is being 
repaid in March, 1949 and the total interest accrued thereon amounts to no 
less than $19-1 millions. This compares with a total interest charge of only 
$5-3 millions in the 1947-48 year, when the 1942 refundable portion was repaid. 


If interest payments on the refundable portion are separated from both 
years’ totals it will be seen that the aggregate of all other interest charges for 
the year 1948-49 was reduced $5-6 millions below the corresponding total for 
the previous year. 


Of total 1948-49 interest charges of $463-7 millions, the sum of $438-2 
millions represents interest paid on the government’s outstanding funded debt, 
while the balance of $25-5 millions represents interest paid or credited to various 
annuity, superannuation, pension and trust funds. 


The addition of annual amortization charges in connection with loan 
discounts and commissions, plus the costs of new loan flotations (not amortized), 
and certain miscellaneous service charges, brings the total of all public debt 
charges for the year to $473-6 millions. 
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ANALYSIS OF ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 
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*Social welfare costs include family allowances, old age pensions and pensions to the blind, the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the Unemployment Insurance fund, and the ordinary expenditures of the Department 
of Labour and the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


(b) PaymMENTs TO PROVINCES 


Total payments to provinces (including statutory subsidies and payments 
under tax agreements) amounted to $101-5 millions, a decrease of some $54-4 
millions below the total for the previous year. This difference is attributable 
largely to the fact that the 1947-48 total included not only the current payments 
to the seven participating provinces under the 1947 Dominion-Provincial Tax 
Rental Agreements, but also the final holdback payments to six provinces under 
the old wartime tax agreements (which expired during 1947-48), and a special 
payment of $8 millions each to Alberta and Saskatchewan in final settlement of 
claims in respect of natural resources. 
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Details of payments, by provinces, for the current year are as follows: 


Compensa- 
tion under 
the 
aan as 
Statutory | Provincia 
Subsidies | Tax Rental Total 


(millions) | (millions) | (millions) 


ING VA SCOPLR eee ee ce Sib eve bi 5 OP ee BR olin SAR clisit ove cate aim tats $ 2-0 $. 25047 $ 12-7 
PrincevElelwernalyl sl See, at is ine oe Me ete is Sake Bee eee ee 0-7 1-8 2-5 
ING WSESTUTS WAC OR eer aharenech lease oo 5 o UME octets crtieks valk, Seapets 1-6 8-5 10-1 
Quebec ac Taek La me dese cae eee ues dens > Sea eis ok se iso) senna: DOME hw tale Wee 2-9 
Ontario SOR ee eee oe Meee Nelda “sachs aie ee teva inate ete etone: SID MS eee 3°2 
I Een oth Pe) of: Wei eaten tae wi A DNL PEN DRS. A eee ol Ae ee, Al ae 1-7 13-4 15-1 
Sagka tele wanes heey ea ees le eta COI cea cote, Meee cso ia Ute eee tea 2-0 14-1 16-1 
PNA oy2s ck ee ALO On Age ey seers antes Sh ba ety Ne ie AL ty hs it a: Wee 2-0 14-0 16-0 
BritisheColim biases coe as ce Cielo eee ie aso eI hey 1-0 21-9 22-9 

17-1 84-4 101-5 


(c) Famity ALLOWANCES, OLD AGE PENSIONS, AND PENSIONS 
To BLIND PERSONS 


Total expenditures in connection with family allowances for the year 
1948-49 are estimated at $271 millions, representing an increase of approxi- 
mately $7-8 millions over the total for the previous year. In addition, payments 
for old age pensions and pensions to blind persons are expected to total $67 
millions, an increase of approximately $8-9 millions over the 1947-48 total. 


The estimated distribution of these payments, by provinces, is as follows: 


Old Age 
Pensions 
— Family and 
Allowances Pensions 
to Blind 
Persons 


(millions) } (millions) 


Nova Beotia olf, hes oti dh aoe tee ieee et CA 1 eee. 2 $ 14-6 $ 4-9 
Prinee Edavard: Island id sses. o/s either teak oon Aki oa Peds SE CL eee. en ie- ere 2-3 0-6 
New Brus wicket: ocanccs i coc penis te hia ee el dee Pe de ee ee 12-5 4-2 
Quebec e's chs vac specie he ks be bs cud oe Bete oe Oe ee ee eee 89-3 17-3 
Ontarioteie nee: oon oe ce ee ee ee eee 80-1 20-9 
Manitoba Ge va. oa 5 ee bi oie sae dics S 8 eR EL ee ee Cree 15-0 4-3 
Paskalenowar gu. hice! to oc peeling ul Ok Ce Rigi enn eT Cae ac fe ee ice |r ean 18-5 4-3 
BADOTUR DRE aes OF eee ee i cia ae DERG cla. bec OC Re Bey oie are eee eee 18-7 4-0 
BSTIGISH yO GME DIS Waoh.o «5 s5 cq REM ate eos Oe fs ek ee ee 19-4 6-5 
Northwest and -Yukon Territories? ic), 62 25 es ee ee ee ee 0-6 

271-0 67-0 


(d) DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE 


The increase of $14-0 millions in the expenditures of this department is 
attributable largely to a general expansion of the Income Tax Division, as well 
as to increases in personnel costs in all sections of the department. 
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(e) MINES AND ReEsouRcES 


The increase of approximately $25-7 millions in the expenditures of this 
department is due chiefly to subsidy payments to gold mines under the new 
Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act, together with some fairly substantial 
increases In expenditure in connection with National Parks, Immigration Services, 
and the Indian Affairs Branch. It is estimated that the total of subsidy payments 
to gold mines during the government’s current fiscal year will aggregate approxi- 
mately $10 millions. 


(f) Pustic WorxKs 


Expenditures on public works are approximately $16-1 millions higher 
than the total for the previous year, reflecting a general increase in the costs 
of operation, maintenance and repairs in the case of public works and buildings, 
and an increase in the costs of dredging, improvements, etc., in the case of 
harbours and rivers. The total of this department’s expenditures would 
probably have been much greater had it not been for the policy of deliberately 
deferring, wherever possible, all expenditures on new construction and new 
equipment. 


(g) TRANSPORT 


The increase of $13-3 millions in the expenditures of this department reflects 
a general increase in the costs of various departmental services. Air Services 
showed the greatest increase, with expenditures aggregating $18-4 millions in 
1948-49 as compared with a total of $10-4 millions in the previous year. 


(h) TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Although the total ordinary expenditures of this department show an 
increase from $10-8 millions in 1947-48 to $28-1 millions in 1948-49, the greater 
part of this increase is due to the transfer to this department during 1948-49 
of many of the services or functions which previously came under the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Supply. Included in this transfer, for example, were 
the Chalk River Project and the National Research Council. 


(1) VETERANS AFFAIRS 


The ordinary expenditures of this department are estimated at $183-5 
millions for the current year, an increase of $86-2 millions over the 1947-48 
total of $97-3 millions. However, the greater part of this increase is due to a 
change in method of classifying expenditure. Owing to their continuing nature 
all costs relating to pensions and treatment of World War II veterans are now 
classed as ‘Ordinary Expenditure”’ whereas in previous years they were included 
under the heading of ‘‘Demobilization and Reconversion Expenditure’’. 


To satisfactorily compare expenditures on veterans affairs as between the 
two years it is necessary to add together the Department’s ‘‘Ordinary”’ expendi- 
tures and its ‘“Demobilization and Reconversion” expenditures, and consider 
the combined total. As shown below the 1948-49 total of ‘‘Demobilization and 
Reconversion”’ expenditures for this department is estimated at $88-8 millions, 
as compared with a total of $237-4 millions for the preceding year. When these 
amounts are added to the totals of ‘Ordinary Expenditure” shown above it will 
be seen that the aggregate of all expenditures on veterans affairs declined from 
a total of $334-7 millions in 1947-48 to a total of $272-3 millions in 194 -49, 
i.e. an over-all decrease of $62-4 millions. 
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(2) CapiraAL EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures charged to capital are estimated at $19-5 millions for the 
year as compared with a total of $15-7 millions in 1947-48. The principal items 
in this category are the costs of constructing and improving civil airways and 
airports, the costs of dredging the St. Lawrence ship channel, and capital ex- 
penditures in connection with the Prince Edward Island car ferry and terminals. 


(3) DEMOBILIZATION AND RECONVERSION EXPENDITURES 


Despite a large increase in the expenditures of the Department of National 
Defence (which are estimated at $248-5 millions in 1948-49 as compared with a 
total of $195-4 millions for the previous year) the total of demobilization and 
reconversion expenditures decreased from $634-4 millions in 1947-48 to $434:-4 
millions in 1948-49. 


The greater part of this decrease occurred in the Veterans Affairs Depart- 
ment, whose total demobilization and reconversion expenditure for 1948-49 
is estimated at $88-8 millions as against a total of $237-4 millions for the pre- 
ceding year. Part of this large decrease is due, of course, to the fact that costs 
of pensions, and treatment in connection with World War II veterans are, as 
already mentioned, included under “Ordinary Expenditure’’, whereas in previous 
years they were classified as ‘‘Demobilization and Reconversion Expenditure’. 
In addition, however, some very substantial reductions did occur in such items 
as post-discharge rehabilitation benefits ($47-5 millions in 1948-49 as against 
$78-3 millions in 1947-48), and in war service gratuities and re-establishment 
credits ($36-2 millions in 1948-49 as against $84-2 millions in 1947-48.) 


The total costs involved in administering the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board (including costs of subsidies, and payments of drawback claims to millers) 
declined from $57-1 millions in 1947-48 to $35-8 millions for the current year. 


A substantial reduction is also reflected in the expenditures of the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Supply (which show a total of only $1-5 millions in 
1948-49 as compared with $62-3 millions for the previous year). Part of this re- 
duction is attributable to a change in the method of recording federal government 
outlays in connection with housing. Prior to June 30, 1948, construction work 
on federal housing projects was carried on through the medium of Wartime 
Housing Limited, and all outlays in this connection were treated as “‘Expendi- 
ture” in the government’s accounts. As the various projects were brought to 
completion, the management and control of the houses was transferred to Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. On June 30, 1948, in accordance with the 
1948 amendments to the National Housing Act, the latter corporation became 
responsible for all future housing construction as well, and the activities of 
Wartime Housing Limited were thereupon brought to an end. The 1948 amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act also provided that all moneys turned over to 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation for housing purposes were to be 
treated as advances on the government’s books. 
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As a result of this change in procedure there is nothing in the 1948-49 
expenditures of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply which cor- 
responds with the total of $36-5 millions (for Wartime Housing Limited) 
included in the Department’s 1947-48 expenditures. Although amounts totalling 
approximately $63 millions were turned over to Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation during 1948-49 for construction purposes, these are recorded as 
advances in the government’s books and are not included with the year’s 
expenditures. 
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*The amounts shown for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board include administrative costs, subsidies 
due to application of price ceilings, and payments of drawback claims to millers. 


Part of the reduction in the expenditures of this department is also attribu- 
table to the fact that certain functions or services previously performed by the 
Department of Reconstruction and Supply were transferred during the year to 
the Department of Trade and Commerce. Expenditures in connection with the 
administration, reconversion and operation of Crown companies and/or plants, 
together with production and transportation subsidies for Canadian steel 
producers, and costs of research and development of jet engines and aircraft, 
which were shown under the Department of Reconstruction and Supply in 
1947-48, are included this year in the expenditures of the Department of Trade 


and Commerce. 
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(4) SpeciaL EXPENDITURES 


Special expenditures are estimated at $34-4 millions for the year, a decrease 
of approximately $28-7 millions below the 1947-48 total. The larger items making 
up the 1948-49 total are as follows: deficit of the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund, 
$8-9 millions; expenditures under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, $2-9 
millions; expenditures relating to the St. Mary River Dam project $1-6 
millions; deficit of the Canadian Wheat Board on flaxseed account for the crop 
year 1947-48, $4-5 millions; the grant to British Columbia for emergency relief 
and rehabilitation in connection with the Fraser Valley flood disaster, $5 millions; 
and Canada’s share of the cost of repairing and reconstructing dykes in the 
Fraser Valley, $4-5 millions. 


(5) GOVERNMENT OWNED ENTERPRISES 


Expenditures under this heading comprise the operating deficits of, and non- 
active loans to, wholly owned governmental enterprises established before the 
war. 


The increase of $21 millions during the year in this category of expenditure 
was due largely to an increase of $17-6 millions in the deficit of the Canadian 
National Railways (which totalled $33-5 millions for the calendar year 1948 as 
compared with a total of $15-9 millions for the year 1947). In calculating its 
over-all deficit for the year the C.N.R. includes all interest charges paid on 
governmental advances. It should perhaps be noted, therefore, that although 
the government’s 1948-49 expenditures reflect the absorption by the government 
of the C.N.R.’s total 1948 deficit of $33-5 millions, Federal revenues include 
(under the classification ‘‘Return on Investments’’) an amount of $21-2 millions 
received from the railway company by way of interest on advances. 


Also included under the general classification of expenditures in connection 
with Government Owned Enterprises are the 1948 operating deficit of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines ($2-9 millions), the 1948 operating deficit of the Prince 
Edward Island Car Ferry ($1-2 millions), and losses of, and non-active loans to, 
the National Harbours Board ($2-0 millions). 


(6) OTHER CHarasEs, INcLUDING THE WRITE Down oF ASSETS 


Total expenditures for the year in this category are estimated at $81-9 
millions, as compared with a total of $83-7 millions for 1947-48. The largest 
item in both years’ totals is an amount of $75 millions transferred to the general 
reserve to meet possible losses on ultimate realization of active assets. This 
reserve was first established in 1940-41, and $25 millions was set aside annually 
from that time up to and including the fiscal year 1946-47. In 1947-48, and again 
this year, the annual provision was increased to $75 millions—a larger provision 
being deemed advisable in order to offset the charges that have been made to the 
reserve during recent years, and also in order to bring the reserve to a level more 
in keeping with the magnitude of the government’s active assets and the pro- 
portion thereof represented by loans to overseas countries. 


_ Also included under the classification “Other Charges’, are the annual 
write-off of Veterans’ Land Act Loans ($1-2 millions) and the reserve provisions 
for conditional benefits under the Veterans’ Land Act ($5-7 millions). 


6. ESTIMATED BALANCE SHEET POSITION AT MARCH 81, 1949 


The following table presents, in summary form, the Government’s estimated 
balance sheet position as at March 31, 1949, together with comparable figures as 
at March 31, 1948. 
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SUMMARY OF THE GOVERNMENT'S BALANCE SHEET POSITION 
AS AT MARCH 31, 1949 AND MARCH 31, 1948 


(In millions of dollars) 
OoooleojeoOwalae—OO——ee ee 


Fiscal Year Ended 


March 31 Increase 
1949 D ne (—) 
ecrease (— 
(Estimated)| 1948 
$ $ $ 
LIABILITIES 

EOP LE LCT ALT «ap Ba gh eth ely UD ayaa ea BU eet a 459-0 458-6 0-4 
Deposit and Trust PMCpoamarsey er leres . eo TAY, A cea 110-6 115-7 —5-1 
Annuity, Pension, Insurance and Guaranty Accounts............ 704-1 610-7 93-4 
PPT Ce ee eae a os ne Ae ee: 3-0 4-0 —1-0 
Pubdry @ispemes ACCOUNTS. cc cy atc sa sca curescetvetor meoekiove 60-2 31-4 28-8 

Reeiiee ioe AOA). ere Pe ee a, 11-9 11-9 
Reserve for conditional benefits—Veterans’ Land Act............ 13-3 7-6 5-7 
Bameen Io6nt.. Ss ee eee, Be FL PR AONE 15, 585-0 15, 957-4 —372-4 
Ste Lnabilipose ete . oot ii IVD 16, 947-1 17,197-3 — 250-2 

Active ASSETS 

RET ihe deg. 1 Te EEO DLE ben PEE Ee Oa nee peer 72-2 38-0 34-2 
Departmental Working Capital Advances................0ceeee- 11-0 11-7 —0-7 
Roane ane Ad vanves SUSIE I, OU Sth, Lert 4,273-7 3, 676-7 597-0 
Rea OEE Bid de his oA VS2 nate hi hay, cm cadhnten van his: act aie iP haa al 951-5 1175-2 — 223-7 

Rane ACCES vse, snares © « vik «thn hs Heian. . duis ices 2-3 2-3 
Doerormed Gare. fe reer. LEME E AS es el ts DL GD 65-7 72-7 — 7-0 

Sumitry Suevenve Accounts. .steciti59. bie ee 2 cea fv Oh aes Law 20-0 20-0 
SGA VE AOU; «5 sivas bos bck So epee dak eee 5, 396-4 4,996-6 399-8 

Less reserve for possible losses on ultimate realization of 

Beirve neeets.1 1%. 148 Seal Sia oo 2 aa. — 245-9 —170-9 75-0 
PEO RCE DSO, a ses a ao eos ca eames 2s 2 ee ons 5,150-5 4-825-7 324-8 
Net Debt (Excess of Liabilities over Net Active Assets)........ 11,796-6 12, 371-6 — 575-0 


It is estimated that the aggregate liabilities of the Government at March 31, 
1949, will amount to approximately $16,947 millions, a reduction of $250 millions 
from the total at the end of the previous year. Outstanding funded debt 
(which includes bonds, treasury bills, deposit certificates, and the estimated 
refundable portion of excess profits taxes) accounts for $15,585 millions, or 
approximately 92 per cent of the over-all total. A complete statement of the 
Government’s unmatured funded debt at March 31, 1949, giving details of 
interest rates, dates of maturity, annual interest charges, and principal amounts 
for each individual loan, may be found in tabular form at the back of this 
appendix. 

The other principal items on the liability side of the balance sheet are as 
follows: floating debt, (which consists of outstanding cheques and interest, 
matured funded debt, and similar demand liabilities), $459 millions; deposit and 
trust funds (which comprise sundry funds deposited with the Receiver General 
or held in trust for various purposes), $110-6 millions; annuity, pension, insur- 
ance and guaranty accounts, $704-1 millions; deferred credits (balances whose 
ultimate accounting treatment is known, but which are held until certain con- 
ditions are met), $3 millions; sundry suspense accounts (where some uncertainty 
as to disposition exists), $60-2 millions; province debt accounts (settlements 
arising from agreements at the time of Confederation), $11-9 millions; and re- 
serve for conditional benefits under the Veterans’ Land Act, $13-3 millions. 

Offsetting these liabilities (and in a measure explaining their existence, 
because a substantial portion of the total debt is attributable to the loans, 
advances, and investments which form a large part of the assets) are the Govern- 
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ment’s Active Assets. Essentially these consist of assets which yield interest, 
profits or dividends, together with very liquid assets such as cash and depart- 
mental working funds. 


It is estimated (although some of the items are very difficult to forecast) 
that the totals of the principal asset classifications at March 31, 1949, will be 
approximately as follows: cash, $72-2 millions; departmental working capital 
advances, $11 millions; recoverable loans and advances, $4,273-7 millions; 
investments, $951-5 millions; province debt accounts, $2-3 millions; deferred 
charges (the cost of loan flotations in process of being amortized over the life of 
the loans), $65-7 millions; and sundry suspense accounts, $20 millions. 


The reserve for possible losses on ultimate realization of active assets, 
which now stands on the books at $245-9 millions, is shown on the balance sheet 
as a deduction from total Active Assets. 


7. INDIRECT OR CONTINGENT LIABILITIES 


It should be noted that the balance sheet as summarized above does not 
reflect any of the government’s indirect or contingent liabilities. Included 
under this heading, for example, are the government’s guarantees of certain 
securities issued by various government owned enterprises such as the Canadian 
National Railways, the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited, 
and various Harbours Commissions; the guarantee of deposits maintained by 
the chartered banks in the Bank of Canada; guarantees of certain loans made by 
chartered banks to veterans or farmers for certain authorized purposes; guar- 
antees under The Export Credits Insurance Act; and certain commitments under 
housing legislation. 

The following table gives details of the bonds and debenture stocks guar- 
anteed by the government, and also indicates the nature and approximate extent 
of the government’s other guarantees and contingent liabilities: 


DETAILS OF BONDS AND DEBENTURE STOCKS GUARANTEED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT AS AT MARCH 81, 1949 


Estimated 
Date of Interest 
Maturity Issue Rate Amount 
Outstanding 
% $ 
Sepis 71; 195L..|\Ganadian National Als hie | Ak” ene, tee eae 43 48 , 022, 000 
Auge: 5, 19525; /Saint' John Harbour Contmissionersseeiiah Gi. . hcl. eee ee 5 667, 953 
July ALOT MOS 2 Canadian wNtor FCI Ais t be, ena a i ie ORS 3 1, 162, 768 
Bebo 1). 1054. Canadian: National... 86> ene a een Ce 5 50, 000, 000 
Mar. 1, 1955..|Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited........ 5 9,400, 000 
dune 115). 1955.4 |Canddian, Nationals... cadena Ds ke et SAO ccs oar ae A 43 43,496, 000 
Koby 4 9 1950.8] Canadian Notional (0... Be cate Ae ac cee a waeeee eee or ee 4h 67, 368, 000 
July 1s 1957s; Canadian National. <9 ss at. coca ne eee ane teen a 43 64, 136,000 
July 201058: /|\Canadiani Norther) er Ate) Mooi A ee a perk 34 5, 636, 507 
Jan. “(oy dog. (}Cangdinn aNabional.c suman: al. Toi mee oer e me eee 3 35, 000, 000 
May +45)11960."\Canadian’ Northern Albertal®, iis...) S02 ae. SL Pe 33 550, 727 
May 19.) 10619 .|\Canadhan. Northern Ontagiogudd: & enable) ieee a ee 33 3,597, 518 
Jane ap oO2tiarang “Lidice aetic:.e8 abn oe how of coe. cercnkeere a te gern a es 3 26, 465, 130 
Jans bye 1962) Grand “Trunks Pace eases oo, tela . ot eee seen eee eee 4 7,999,074 
Janay (3, 1966s. |Canadian Nationale teen. 0b, bh tae . oui eee cee eile, 3 35, 000, 000 
JONAS LOG. ca ATAU IR INE TIONA iets PWM te tate Seen er cen ee tne 23 59, 000, 000 
Octo M1, "1969: Canadian’ National. 42000) ns SISTA ats OR Ses Lied ei AEP 5 57,728, 500 
Nov. 1, 1969..|Harbour Commissioners of Montreal............-.0c0eceeeeee 5 19, 000, 000 
ele LO oo Canadien INationals .i5 cna at Ne aie ee eee aa eee S 5 17, 338, 000 
Various dates 
1949-54. ...... City of Saint John Debentures assumed by Saint John Harbour 
Com niissi otlers ta paid 68 went $< We eet a he lo Various 88,329 
Perpetuals...«.5 (rand Erink: Debenture tock ««)10cc sheets ae. ee. 5 1,016,092 
CSO LAAT EAD. Great’ Western’ Debenture Stock. /...7)2. 32491 uaa, B 5 499, 709 
as Gaand Pronk Debonture- Shock, s<:pa4icPioondn bhi tee othe 4 5, 446, 783 
pd set) Northern Railway of Canada Debenture Stock............... 4 22, 591 


554, 641, 681 


ee ee ae SS EE ee ee ee Be es 2d 2 a ae Fhe ee i Te 
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DETAILS OF OTHER OUTSTANDING GUARANTEES AND CONTINGENT LIABILITIES 
Deposits maintained by the chartered banks in the Bank of Canada (Feb. 


Pay ISTO Ligne She. ch | eerie Bed oa att) Arnal ue Sey eR $ 530,960,371 
Bank advances, re Province of Manitoba Savings Office (Feb. 28, 1949)... 4,040,078 
Province of Manitoba Treasury Bill (Feb. 28, 1949)....................... 3, 300, 000 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 

Sat Pte eo re gee eee ye ey an ce teat oekons 6, 229, 154 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Veterans’ Business and 

Prolessional Loans. Aw) ( Dee. 8191048) oye. 5 tes. uk. bid Ben cheek 2s 1, 586, 223 
Guaranteed Bank Loans—Acadia Coal Company (Feb. 28, 1949).......... 584, 000 
Guarantees under Part II of The Export Credits Insurance Act (Feb. 28, 

BO ) ss 2 eters seen eke ehiate rie Pome WY Io ae ENON Tod « pad ROY ALA PS ssn 11,610,917 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under The Home Improve- 

ment Loans Guarantee Act, 1937 (Dec. 31, 1948).....................0. 26,138 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under The Home Extension 

ag EY i es a a a AD MEP oo: 612 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under Part IV of the National 

Housing Act, 1944, for home extensions (Dec. 31, 1948)..... = ....... 5,704 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under Dominion ana National 

RAs CRT ee ee ee ie ce cs cB tee ences «ee eee Indeterminate 
Guarantees of land assembly projects under National Housing Act........ 726, 559 


It will be noted that the total of guaranteed bonds and debentures out- 
standing at March 31, 1949, is estimated at $554-6 millions, an increase of approxi- 
mately $32-7 millions over the amount outstanding at March 31, 1948. This 
increase resulted from the issue by the Canadian National Railways of $35 
millions in 3% bonds dated January 3, 1949, and maturing January 3, 1966, and 
the redemption on April 1, 1948, of New Westminster Harbour Commissioners’ 
43%, bonds in the amount of $-7 millions, together with certain other smaller 
redemptions. 


UNMATURED FUNDED DEBT 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ___s_ MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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8. ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN PRINCIPAL LIABILITY 
CLASSIFICATIONS DURING THE YEAR 


The most significant change on the liability side of the balance sheet during 
the year was the substantial reduction which took place in the government’s 
outstanding funded debt. Total funded debt decreased from $15,957-4 millions 
at March 31, 1948, to an estimated total of $15,585-0 millions at March 31, 1949 
—representing an over-all net reduction of $372-4 millions. Details of the various 
loan redemptions and new borrowings which resulted in this net decrease are set 
out more fully in section 10 of this Part. 


The only other important changes on the liability side of the balance sheet 
were the following: annuity, pension, insurance and guaranty accounts showed 
an increase of $93-4 millions during the year, largely as a result of an increase 
of $66 millions in government annuities and an increase of $14-3 millions in 
the permanent services pension fund; sundry suspense accounts showed an 
increase of $28-8 millions during the year, attributable largely to collections of 
provincial taxes on corporation incomes. 


9. ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN PRINCIPAL ASSET CLASSIFICATIONS 
DURING THE YEAR 


(a) CHANGES IN LOANS AND ADVANCES 


The total of recoverable loans and advances increased from $3,676-7 
millions at March 31, 1948, to an estimated total of $4,273-7 millions at March 
31, 1949—representing an over-all net increase of $597 millions during the year. 
The following table summarizes the changes in outstanding loans and advances 
during the year by principal classifications: 


DETAILS OF ACTIVE LOANS AND ADVANCES 
(In millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 Increase 
BELEN Cae ee en or 
1949 Decrease 
(Estimated) 1948 (=) 
g $ $ 
Loans td, @anadian National ahiailways. i.ic.<.d.csness soba eens ss 00d 764-8 760-7 4-1 
Advances to the Foreign Exchange Control Board................ 1, 100-0 650-0 450-0 
Loans and Advances to Sundry Government Agencies............. 380-9 304-7 76-2 
Loans to Provincial and Municipal Governments.................. 102-5 107-8 —5-3 
Loans to the United Kingdom and Other Governments........... 1,918-8 1,846-0 72-8 
Miscellaneoussboans. and; MGVAanees. . 2 oh..cc0 6 oss eastern eceuuee 6-7 7-5 —0-8 


4,273-7 3, 676-7 597-0 


It can be seen that the substantial advances which the Government was 
making to the Foreign Exchange Control Board during this period constituted 
the principal reason for the large net increase in the ‘‘Loans and Advances” 
classification. ‘These advances represent amounts transferred to the Board to 
enable it to finance the purchase of gold and foreign exchange. The addition of 
$450 millions during the year in the total of these advances is indicative of the 
satisfactory manner in which Canada’s exchange reserves were increasing during 
this period. 


The amounts shown as loans to the Canadian National Railways represent 
advances by the Government to the C.N.R. for capital expenditures (including 


purchase of railway equipment), for debt retirement, and for the temporary 
financing of current operations. 
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The balances shown as loans and advances to sundry government agencies 
represent amounts transferred to various government agencies of an independent 
or quasi-independent nature for working capital, construction, and other pur- 


poses. The following table gives details of the principal agencies included under 
this classification: 


DETAILS OF LOANS AND ADVANCES TO SUNDRY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
(In millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 Increase 
nes nen 5 2 Sse a or 
1949 Decrease 
(Estimated) 1036 
$ $ $ 
Advances under the Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act... 166-2 145-5 20-7 
Beeti ene. ties bouretpoard. . oc Fe .. Geers al... eb 85°3 85-1 0-2 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.................00000: 93-0 22-5 70-5 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation. *. o>. 7 2 See 5-6 20-7 —15-1 
Sundry Products and Prices Support Accounts................000- 8-0 17-4 —9-4 
Miscouaneous Crown Companies: .... bos ccccecossdugege es ds en 22-8 13-5 9-3 
380-9 304-7 76-2 


Under the heading ‘‘Loans to Provincial and Municipal Governments” are 
grouped loans to provinces made originally under Relief Acts and other legis- 
lation, and loans to municipalities under the Municipal Improvements 
Assistance Act. 

The next category of loans, namely ‘‘Loans to the United Kingdom and 
Other Governments”’ consists of loans to the Government of the United Kingdom 
under the authority of The War Appropriation (United Kingdom Financing) 
Act, 1942, and The United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1946, loans to 
other countries under Part II of The Export Credits Insurance Act, and mis- 
cellaneous foreign loans. Details of the changes in each of these individual 
classifications are as follows: 


DETAILS OF LOANS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OTHER GOVERNMENTS 
(In millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 Increase 
— — or 
1949 Decrease 
(Estimated) 1048 (=) 
} ; $ $ $ 
Loans to the United Kingdom under The War Appropriation 
(United Kingdom Financing) Act, 1942....................... 297-1 331-5 — 34-4 
Loans to the United Kingdom under The United Kingdom 
Hinanois Acroement ct. 1046, 24...6 Lae . Senta cyhs.. os a vies 1,045-0 1,008-0 37-0 
Advances under The Export Credits Insurance Act, Part II....... 534-5 466-3 68-2 
CR) SW op CT a Oi Sa A ne 42-2 40-2 2-0 
1,918-8 1, 846-0 72-8 


It is estimated that during the year ending March 31, 1949 the United 
Kingdom will have repaid $34-4 millions of the loan previously granted under 
the provisions of The War Appropriation (United Kingdom Financing) Act, 
1942, leaving a balance of $297-1 millions still outstanding on this account at 
the end of the year. At the same time additional advances of $37 millions 
were made to the United Kingdom Government as part of the $1,250 million 
loan authorized by The United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act of 1946. 
The total of amounts advanced under this particular agreement now stands at 
$1,045 millions. 
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Advances under Part II of The Export Credits Insurance Act represent 
loans to certain foreign countries to assist them in purchasing goods and services 
in Canada. It is estimated that the total of outstanding advances under this 
Act will amount to $534.5 millions at March 31, 1949, representing a net increase 
of $68-2 millions over the balance outstanding at March 31, 1948. The following 
table summarizes the changes in these advances during the year according to 
recipient governments: 


ADVANCES TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS UNDER PART II OF THE EXPORT CREDITS 
INSURANCE ACT 


(In millions of dollars) 


ie Interest 

Total Out- ree es Accrued Repay- ibaa et 
— standing at hon sd (Con- ments M ae 31 

March 31, ne solidated during 
1948 oe with 1948-49 | osimated) 

e Advances) meek 
$ $ $ $ $ 

TS Ge UULEN eave, screens. re as eke Rowe 65-6 1-0 0-1 24 64-6 
hn a sc Sue Seen ok Les ee eee 39-5 15 1-2 1-7 50-5 
(GSZECHOSIOVAKIAL fr yee ee Ce eee 15-2 1-2 Oe allt. «eee 16-7 
EPANCO $s ices sa eo ae eee ee ene 206-3 35°9 8-9 8-4 242-7 
INetiverlands:: bieeaa: earic. ara aera me rara 104-8 14-0 i590 I 5-8 118-1 
Negherlandssindiest@ 0s) eee 11-6 3°4 OSA Ae een, Cera o 15-4 
Norway 25. 0c 4 gsc ee Sens Oe aes 20-4 DieDr alate Aree er Eire. souls. fen seeelee 23-6 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republies.... Dee Oe |. s 6 ge cake Goon ERG Ee eo. Sebo 2 ee 2-9 
466-3 70-2 16-0 18-0 534-5 


(b) CHANGES IN INVESTMENTS 


The total of the government’s investments decreased from $1,175-2 millions 
at March 31, 1948 to $951-5 millions at March 31, 1949, representing an over-all 
net reduction of $223-7 millions during the year. This decrease was due to the 
reduction of $224-4 millions during the year in Securities Investment 
Account. As previously mentioned, this account is the one used to record tem- 
porary holdings by the government of its own securities. Such securities may 
be held either as temporary investments of surplus cash balances, or until the 
securities themselves mature or are cancelled. 


A summary of the principal items making up the investment total which 
appears on the balance sheet is shown in the following table: 


SUMMARY OF INVESTMENTS 
(In millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 Increase 
or 
1949 Decrease 
(Estimated) 1948 (—) 
Bank. of Ganada—Capital Stock ao... 2 Ve ae. eee 5-9 5-9 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation—Capital Advances. . . 25-0 25-0 
Canadian Farm Loan Board—Bonds and Capital Stock........... 22:2 21-1 1-1 
Balances receivable under Agreements of Sale of Crown Assets. ... 11-2 11-6 —0-4 
Canada’s Subscription to the Capital of the International Monetary 
Tine wey, Sete step Web ds steps Medes cape ot bene «dea hae 300-0 300-0 
Canada’s Subscription to the Capital of the International Bank for 
Reconustructionjand Developments) Bie. aes 65-0 65-0 
Hecurities Investment Account. 4 +. ..Sene ine ett tee ks Cec eee 462-0 686-4 — 224-4 
Miscellaneous 


be olvaie ats heck Shee. Rk Ne Cine CONC cs GB eet Be 60-2 60-2 
951-5 1,175-2 — 223-7 
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(c) CHANGES IN RESERVE FOR PossIBLE Losses on ULTIMATE REALIZA- 
TION OF AcTIVE ASSETS 


_As mentioned earlier a transfer of $75 millions was made to this reserve 
during the year with a corresponding amount being charged to ‘‘Expenditure”’ 
in the government’s accounts. The balance to the credit of the reserve now stands 
at $245-9 millions. 


10. SUMMARY OF SECURITY ISSUES7AND REDEMPTIONS 
DURING THE YEAR 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1949, government obligations 
totalling $3,081-7 millions matured or were called for redemption. Of this 
amount a total of $2,941-6 millions represented redemptions in Canada, 
the financing of which was effected as follows: 


(millions) 
By refunding or conversion into new issues............. $ . 2,233-3 
From proceeds of new borrowing: 
Sale of Canada Savings Bonds Series III........... 236-0 
Bromrenshs balances nw tertrtesnc Generates wereinlelenanays 472-3 


$ 2,941-6 


The redemption of $472-3 millions out of cash balances represents the net 
reduction achieved during the year in the total of Canadian debt. 

The remaining* $140 millions of the over-all redemption figure of $3,081-7 
millions referred to above represents the repayment of certain U.S. dollar loans 
previously made to the government by the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
($50 millions of which were advanced during the fiscal year 1947-48, and the 
remaining $90 millions of which were advanced during the early part of the 
present fiscal year). This repayment of $140 millions was financed out of the 
proceeds of a new issue of $150 million 3% fifteen year bonds which were sold 
to three United States insurance companies in August 1948 at par. 


The $90 millions in U.S. dollars which were obtained as a result of this 
year’s drawings on the Export-Import Bank loan, together with the $10 millions 
in U.S. dollars remaining out of the proceeds of the new $150 million loan, were 
transferred during the year to the Foreign Exchange Control Board and added 
to the nation’s exchange reserves. The net effect, during 1948-49, of all these 
U.S. dollar transactions was to increase the total funded debt payable in New 
York by $100 millions, and at the same time to increase the country’s exchange 
reserves by an equivalent amount. 

It can be seen from the above analysis that the over-all net reduction in the 
government’s outstanding funded debt during the year amounted to $372-4 
millions—i.e. the net reduction of $472-3 millions in Canadian debt together 
with the reduction of $0-1 millions in sterling debt, and less the increase of $100 
millions in funded debt payable in New York. 

More complete details of redemptions and new issues of securities during 
the year are set out in tables on the following two pages. 


*Apart from certain minor redemptions of sterling debt totalling $68,514. 
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REDEMPTION OF FUNDED DEBT DURING FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1949 


Maturity or Call Date sen Beets “ Amount 
% $ 
Masi) d, 1048... Smeeienin cna cic cae cise ene aan 3 (RN AGA s,s osc ye 200, 000, 000 
Sty, 1948S 5... Me Gea ia bres Ae hee cree Nee baare ee 4 Canadavesette 33, 293,471 
Aim e182 19482, 0.3. Ree ca iat ainale cote eae Tee een arain ores 24 New York 140, 000, 000 
epee Vs) 1948. 25. 5 2.0 RR Vessel PLT IRON oe er ie wee eke 3 Canada: +. és 2: 550, 000, 000 
DED oy. LOEB as Pecos eis.n + os HERE ninth Soo) elk aoe ae eee ae eee 3 Canadar sense 100, 000, 000 
Novi. 16) 4048 eases nose «9 ee eee eee: eer 3 Canadsics ip dx 3 200, 600, 000 
Noy. P1460 F See pS e ee eee ee 13 Ganadaye fe ess: 344, 267,000 
Now, by 1948 2k. cb hs de a Se ee eee 44 Canada. ives. iss 276, 687, 600 
Now. 15, 19488). oot caus cass aa se et eee cena o£ Canadah teeiks 60, 000, 000 
Beb., 3,” 10408). Sco pacuaes ic. 5 Ce i eee ot Ganadal .cb6< icon: 49,995, 800 
Mare 2h, 1940)... tapepe cites. . 21 RR Cee pee Oe, 3 Canatlass.3. aah 550, 000, 000 
Marge 4, 1949) 2. 6 eh eB ers cs oct « Gre o Ie Ieee 2 Canada, . «tot 100, 000, 000 
Non-Intérest Bearing Certificates’. . 2.2. Saenekee ce dss eae eae Canada:.. .ue8 34,915 
War Savings Certificates 27pghi: ... Lag ORES. . a 3 Gagada, te. .82 50, 826, 494 
QU TOUS® cic ue. bes. dpwce-ale ew edie ction Ne ce weal Sa Ls» 0 ee eC ae oe Juondon, <...%. 68,514 
Ganada Savings Bonda Series i and Tew... <3 tf! ee 23 Canada... 323 140, 781, 000 
Total: Bonds'and Cer tiicatios s,s s.«1. vee cuiecereis dai ce Wolo wien eee eee $2,795, 954, 794 
Repayment of Refundable Portion of Income and Excess Profits Taxes................2.- 285, 749,000 
Total. Redemptions of Debt. oie . eit. OUR Ie Ce a Ee $3,081,703, 794 
moval payable.in Canadacy ty.scu0 sae se dsc eben sole teen eS tere $2, 941, 635, 280 
‘Local paivable in New Yorks>. 1.24.5. «cern oe cals eee cae meres cee: 140, 000, 000 
Lotalpavablean london saseiews cone ve neis ss hace mu oh eee 68,514 
$3,081, 703, 794 


(4) Export-Import Bank Loan. 

(2) Maturity Date Nov. 1, 1958, called for redemption Nov. 1, 1948. 

(3) Maturity Date Nov. 15, 1951, called for redemption Nov. 15, 1948. 

(4) Second call of First War Loan. 

(5) These issues were vested by the Treasury of the United Kingdom in August 1941. Amounts 
purchased during the fiscal year were cancelled. 


It may be of interest to note that the average coupon rate on the govern- 
ment’s outstanding funded debt at the close of the current year is estimated at 
2-64%. This compares with an average rate of 2-66% at the close of the last 
fiscal year, and an average rate of 3-52% as at March 31, 1939. 


AVERAGE. INTEREST RATE ON FUNDED DEBT 


PERSCENG ; PER CENT 


0 


*Funded debt includes bonds, treasury bills, deposit certificates, and the estimated refundable 
portion of income and excess profits taxes. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY DETAILED TABLES 


REVENUES 
EXPENDITURES 
LOANS AND ADVANCES AND INVESTMENTS 


UNMATURED FUNDED DEBT 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUES FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Tax REvVENUE— 
Direct Taxes— 
Direct Taxes on Incomes— 
Individual Income Tax 

Tax on Interest and Dividends.... 
Taxes on Rents and Royalties 
Corporation Income Tax 
Excess Profits Tax 


sec eer oe ee ene 


eeeee 
eee eeereee 


cece eesr eects cee us 


Total Direct Taxes on Incomes.. 
Succession Duties 


Cr 


Total Direct Taxes 


ed 


Indirect Taxes— 
Customs Import Duties’... ..32.2....4 
Excise Duties— 
Spirits, malt, etc 
Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco 
Licences 


Ce er 
eeoee 
eee ee oreo ese reese ee rere eeese 


oecereesee oe rere eoeeeeoen 


ey 


Excise Taxes— 
Taxes on Commodities— 
Sales. Tax... os 5 ss0e See eee & 
War Exchanve Vase ¢---10- ace 
Automobiles, rubber tires and 
tubese tial) cae aera aa 
Beverages 
Candy and chewing gum 
Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco..... 
Cigarette papers and tubes 
Electric and gas appliances 
Furs 


eee ee eee ewer eee ee eererene 


eee eee eeee 


eoeeceeees 
eee eercee 
Cy 


seer ee eee mere e ese ocer ee eoeee 


Matches and lighters.............. 
Phonographs, radios and tubes.... 
Special excise on importations 
aL | a2) OSS. nN a ane RNO  Ste MNB eR en 
Toilet preparations and soaps 
Trunks, bags, luggage, etc 
NV IROR cic tse cee om cere eo a see 
Sundry 
Taxes on Amusements and Services- 
PA YOUSOITIONUS: Hoa Seen oes «coe 
Tax on pari-mutuel bets........... 
Transportation and communication 
Stamps, including payment of taxes 
on jewellery, chinaware, cabaret 
ALLEN BNCE, OLCs. 44,4025. coe 
Licences, interest and miscellaneous 
Less refunds (mainly sales tax).... 


ceeee 


eeceeee 


cower er eoe 


ee eee ooo eee eee eer eso reso ees 


Total Excise Taxes 


ees S/00)6' 8 0 0 0.0 6) 18 


Other Taxes— 
Chartered bank note circulation... 
Insurance Companies 
Miscellaneous 


CC ee ee? 


ee | 


ee} 


Estimated 

1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 

$ $ $ $ $ 

767 755 691, 586 694, 530 659, 828 771,000 
27, 053 26, 824 28, 428 83, 929 40, 500 
1, 546 1,486 1,708 1,960 2,200 
276,404 217,834 238, 792 364,131 490, 000 
465, 805 494,196 448, 698 227, 030 40, 000 
1, 538, 563 1,431, 926 1,412,156 1, 286, 878 1,343, 700 
17,251 21,447 23, 576 30, 828 25,500 
1, 555, 814 1,453,373 1,485, 732 1,317, <06 1,369, 200 
115,091 128,877 237 ,a00 293,012 225, 000 
Tp, leas 91,274 97,820 97,675 105, 000 
83, 142 98, 228 101, 163 102,116 104, 300 
ot 39 40 ol 38 
— 3,390 —2,815 —2,979 — 3,034 — 3,338 
151, 922 186, 726 196, 044 196, 794 206, 000 
404, 109 326, 253 328, 073 383, 012 391, 490 
98, 164 41,198 SOM | o's i eee he al eee 
6,480 6,701 16, 340 31,949 37,440 
19, 442 16, 657 18, 635 23, 767 27,800 
12,874 11, 904 13,277 18,279 21,540 
62, 306 70, 229 76,318 68, 606 76, 600 
6, 658 4,645 6, 948 6,419 6, 840 
4,057 1272 7 2,824 3, 890 
5, oho 4,976 O02 ao9 3,550 
29,671 29,836 36, 220 2 20855 JA ee 
Sake 3,675 4,088 3, 967 3,720 
1,112 646 2,526 5,325 3, 390 
545 787 1,185 2113 280 
11,744 9,974 11,339 10,5724 oo oe ee 
6,347 7,107 one 7,146 7,960 
4,134 4,711 5,710 4,962 5,610 
Nee 2,066 2,394 2,342 2,070 
2,977 3,811 5,109 4,716 4,320 
12,284 lsessi 14, 552 15, 369 2,580 
1,904 2,188 2,510 2. 060s leon ee eee 
24, 205 26, 893 27,931 27,531 28, 580 
18, 296 21, 697 24,437 24,300 22,550 
369 302 313 376 290 
—194, 719 — 114,005 —29,845 —10, 683 —13,100 
543, 065 496,910 579, 024 640, 758 637, 400 
350 270 220 188 160 
Cus, 7,951 8,796 3, 004 3,300 
702 751 690 613 500 
818,312 821,485 1,022,129 1,134,369 1,072, 360 
2,374, 126 2, 4,858 2,457,861 2,452,075 2,441, 560 


——— ST ee ee 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUES FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS—Concluded 


(Thousands of Dollars) 
———— ees 


a 1944-45 | 1945-46 | 1946-47 | 1947-48 | Estimated 


1948-49 
$ $ 3 $ $ 
°C nace ialbdetal 
ost AOR ps Aes Sa 66, 056 68, 613 72,978 77,759 79, 800 

Return on Investments.............. 60, 749 70,915 69, 439 75,800 106, 000 

Bullion and 8 ie ee a 4,586 4,954 2,098 1, 751 3, 300 

femme, arecount andoxchange..; “1)?...5... 04 t... 2b cots kad i oy Se la ° bree 

RE Sees Ad. dn Oe isn cw aus 14, 080 16, 322 16,355 18,745 21,000 

Total Non-tax Revenue........... 145,471 160, 804 160,870 Ligier ty 210,100 
Total Ordinary Revenue.......... 2,519,597 | 2,435,662 | 2,618,731 | 2,629,846 2,651, 660 
- Sprciat Receipts anp Crepits— 
Refunds of previous years’ Special 

POSIT oid Bie. G1eeG seat. 53 20 10 y 15 
Special Receipts—War and Demobil- 

PAO A, Ri iso oS He eee veins ena > 352,918 626, 616 412,763 hiay ol havs 113,814 
Donations to the Crown............... 177 161 170 138 60 
Canadian Wheat Board— 

Reduction in Reserve Account....... SSP bs uk keh ti he ee ee oe oe a een Goniee 3 

Surpluses in certain special accounts. . 2, O2DNeRaee.. Be 1; 762 LOS Pre ee eee ccad 
Canadian National Railways— 

Net credit due to increase in Cana- 

dian National Railways Securities 
rust stock (contradic..02.12. <0 ee 22,400 pA Faso )| a Mee eh ey ee | Wea mE FUE Ne cae 

Investment in Crown plants trans- 
ferred to Active Assets............ 7, 148 174 2053 3,704 2,454 
385, 905 649, 602 416, 758 229, 622 116, 343 


Capital and Non-active Accounts— 
Capital Accounts— 
Refunds of previous years’ 
exper ipire., jie 4) eea¥uibwn «Seu 728 : 376 110 61 80 
Non-active Accounts— 
National Harbours Board, reduc- 
tion of indebtedness............. } | eee! E 10 ah iC inged Seas 
1936 and 1937 Saskatchewan Seed 
Grain Loans Guarantees— 
Adjustment pursuant to The 
Western Provinces Treasury 
Bills and Natural Resources Set- 
tlament-2c0, 2047.4 69 a cba esieeee. si aak IEF. cee eee rte Pes es WORT e Ss cic cenit 
Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships, Limited, reduction 
mt Indebtedness, . vais canes ts ee es 1,105 256 80 
Transfer to Consolidated Deficit 
Account from Capital Accounts 
—Airways and Airports (Air- 
ways facilities, State of Michigan, 
J uBR. ce ee Be rc ES > tke ee ae eae eee TER PETA AE 
Write-downs to Consolidated 
Deficit Account— 
Canadian National Railways Secur- 
ities Trust Stock—reduction due 
to retirement of equipment dur- 


ing calendar years 1946 and 1947.]............]......-2000- 1,308 ACSSS*| AER ae, 
Seed Grain and Relief Loans...... 36 45 54 63 60 
Total Capital and Non-active 

Pr 1 Sg nd Be Seeger oat i A) 1,332 421 2,587 12,278 220 

Total Special Receipts and Credits. . 387 , 237 650, 023 419,345 241,900 116, 563 

POAT, VENOM: os sacs acdocn sen ea men cps 2,906, 834 3,085, 685 3,038, 076 2,871,746 2,768, 223 
Less estimated amount of refundable 

Income and Excess Profits Taxes. . 219, 500 72,500 rte LS Eee nee Oey aR 

Net Tora, REVENUE...........--+:: 2,687,334 | 3,013,185 | 3,007,876 | 2,871,746 2, 768, 223 


i 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES BY MAJOR CATEGORIES AND BY DEPARTMENTS 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 


Agriculture, sieew. 3: . REE ER via a ee 
Auditor General’s Office................. 
Civil’ Service: Commissions 4e-. oe lee 
External Affairs 
Finance— 
Interest: on ‘Pablies Debt...e ..o85.- 48 - 
Cost of Loan Flotations and Annual 
Amortization of Bond Discounts and 
Commissions. eee ee ae 
Premium paid on redemption of called 


clair bic © 6 ee © 6 61/8 ale 6 6 0.6 sls @ 


DOTS hs ere eee eR ee eis | ce een ae 


Subsidies to Provinces, aocs-. aca. os ae 
Miscellaneous Grants and Contribu- 
TIONS, Meech te eter acon eles Sects ee 
Civil Pensions and Superannuation..... 
Government contribution to Superan- 
NUATIONF UOC. soca cee oes. oe 
Old Age Pensions, including pensions to 
blind persons...) [7 feet... ss eee 
Premium, Discount and Exchange.... 
Compensation to Provinces’ under 
Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agree- 
ments— 
Income and Corporation Taxes.... 
GasolinevPax: :.. 5. 40a Genesio et: 


ULC iis a carat tee secre ee a rete at Ain ete jae 


Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940— 
AGDMNIStIALION.“. 0. ee eee eae eee 


Government Annuities— 
Payments to maintain reserve...... 
Legislation— 
HousetotmConnmons eee ce ene 


Senatewe Meee ley ea the ene 


Mines and Resources— 
AAMHIALTaUlONT 3. eee eee ake 
Timmiprationieen....5 omer a cen ous 
INGIINVATIAITS hs Ce eee re a ee 
Lands, Parks and Forests............. 


Lands and Development: Services... | a}; «: < age ee o|a. 05 ak. cele ae eee 


Surveys and Engineering.............. 
Special Projects 
Mines and Geological Survey.......... 
Mines, Forests and Scientific Services 
Munitions and‘Sunply...dcaceeiew ade e 
Dominion Fuel Board Administration 
coal subsidies and subventions...... 
National Defence— 
Administration and sundry services... 
Pensions—Militia Pensions Act........ 
Government contribution to Perma- 


nent Porees Pension Wand: coi « «sac clas « debts eh ok he «sae ae eel anes 


(1) See Department of National Health and Welfare. 
(2) See Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 


(3) Included under Veterans Affairs. 


Estimated 


1948-49 


$ 


20,677 
546 
765 

9,719 


463, 689 


9,838 


27 
17,094 


147 
194 


4,050 


Co ee 


Sin@i/efe: jorm Ub)-e) ee: <6) tie! alm (aja) 8 1s) +) (6; 918 16 


ea tele a ete te choles tee isle ware w fe erever ene 


(4) Included under Demobilization and Reconversion—Army, Navy and Air Services. 


1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 
$ $ $ $ 
9,424 10,319 13,300 16,311 

361 379 390 395 
461 479 593 665 
1,910 4,522 5,128 7,195 
318, 995 409, 134 464,395 455,455 
20, 679 22,311 12,139 10,914 
5, 842 271 35 
14,445 14,447 14, 383 33,394 
531 617 95 113 
325 293 253 224 
2,341 2,696 3,161 3, 488 
82,180 109()) dee leskt emia eon ty Die a 
16, 348 14,734 9,172 
82,977 94,343 94,380 122, 497 
10, 357 S109) | so s2 Nels p< Setot seh ene SAG OPN es 
4,724 7,569 9,599 11,313 
2,159 3,262 3,599 4,097 
223 227 252 239 
185 199 212 237 
2,696 2,848 3,194 3,917 
2,936 3,258 3,806 4,564 
1,446 1,620 2,010 2,319 
5,113 6,185 7,496 17,641 
12,746 12,514 15, 200 17, 500 
257 294 977 332 
1,612 2,235 2,786 3, 022 
72 74 90 103 
485 127 881 946 
95 98 167 270 
179 3,091 144 151 
168 164 173 268 
1,309 1,524 2,047 2,665 
6, 162 4,466 5, 948 7,180 
1,831 2,689 4,962 
5, 630 
1,610 1,323 3,444 
SO See OC My i) PERO wes oad PRON Ame Eee ed. 2,504 
1,216 1,303 1,847 
b . «, o/aielaratat. & tle> < Sickel diiist ll. <.0 ene a 5,318 
DD shesisvoretwmanaiseaitont “al iS ion snge ant o¥o-fowevn [ne ie¥eb seein evs eeRSG Letina aie meen 
2,737 | (7) re ee Sai Ag) 7 
67 127 253 615 
(8) prod (9) are) 4 i 
(aes 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES BY MAJOR CATEGORIES AND BY DEPARTMENTS 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS—Continued 


(Thousands of Dollars) 
888 8 0 —66—6——0SSsS 


ise: Estimated 
1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 
$ 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURE—Con. ; ; : , 
National Health and Welfare............ 1, 726 7,294 8,616 10,815 14, 261 
d age pensions, including pensions to 
blind BETRONG tee orssc ne t PERM tes « Gi ccc ce (5) = 35, 01D 35, 928 58,090 67,000 
foc: Hea MLA CS Me Se es id haere om 172, 632 245,141 263, 165 270,973 
Pere Prati s ae. er ci eee. EOE... os. Biclix wage amba he ens 8,677 
National Revenue (including Income 
Tax) FMS TI I | NS 20,114 22, 630 28,551 Sie le 51, 295 
PYaviOnal WOr Services, ... | cele ve « neces 838 BD LaPeer: Sale zed Ree tank hd Ue eran ts es 
Be Ie a ng yon Gant RATES 0 2 2 hohe | 54, 629 57,730 64,213 67,944 78,015 
arene Weinteeer 8 Once |v)... ex «sass cmces 64 61 88 99 114 
ER AS A. oy cw cent aces nw 0 binakos 81 419 808 1, 287 3,802 
MMSE APOUIWOR: «20a an ou EARSE thes owe 9 of 124 isa 149 157 171 
Public Printing and Stationery.......... 232 238 293 536 877 
MRI VIN sn dat ER we Rete cle | 13,169 16, 283 26,360 35, 545 51,730 
Reconstruction and Supply.............. 969 2,103 1,932 12,342 3,376 
Dominion Fuel Board Administration, 
coal subsidies and subventions......... (6) -- 2,339 1e776 1,143 (7) — 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police......... 4,103 7,284 8,604 10, 406 13, 523 
OE RCLAY YY Ol T9GACO... woe cok orth & hts 5 wwe hes 864 954 1 1a7 1,345 1, 674 
Mirage ana: Gommerce. 18.000. 02k ne ae 5,830 6,356 9,776 10, 846 25; 608 
Dominion Fuel Board Administration 
coal subsidies and subventions...... — = a — 2,585 
Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subven- 
AINE Soh Bh od PS pice Saint Pe eG lin ds 869 994 1,103 (8) — (8) — 
Transport— 
Administration and general.......... 1,390 1,440 1,499 1,973 2,258 
0 SCT ae RN, ey “eee ame 5 3,939 4,196 5, 653 10,390 18, 432 
Marine SOGVICCs scar. 5 iM. cies 0 Besaen 4,897 4,895 5, 963 6,831 8, 282 
Railways and Canals. ./.22.02........ 3,306 3,391 3,702 4,073 53473 
Maritime Freight Rates Act.......... 4,733 4,345 4,871 5,090 6,758 
Mail Subsidies and Steamship Sub- 
ventions, including Canadian Mari- 
GiTe (COMMISSION. » cP cree oe cme ocd Siliaks Sees: wettest: lle iret carats aEaaM ROE eka. 1, 764 Aral al 
Veterans A ffairs— 
Departmental Administration........ 196 1, 142 1, 680 1,677 2,329 
Pensions (World War 1 and military). 39, 372 39, 996 40,771 Ady 22s) PASI...» 
Pensions (World Warsi and 2and N.W. 
PUG Die POD) 2 as 2 A ees Bes (9) —- (2) — (9) a (9) -- 103, 673 
War Services gratuities and re-establish- 
Ment Crecdita?is......) Heksns...- ahs 20, 228 (*) — (9) a (9) —| (9) — 
Treatment and after-care of returned 
soldiers and allowances to Bependen te 19,845 28, 551 44,303 46, 286 69, 220 
Soldiers Settlement and Veterans Lanc 
res 2 At CIS esr ere ae 1,391 3, 160 6,551 8, 092 8, 258 
Total Ordinary Expenditure..... 767,376 1,061, 902 1,236,235 1,380, 002 1,583,310 
CapiITaL EXPENDITURE 
SE Se eee os ae eee eee ee Aa 630 2,313 2,654 3, 804 3,316 
WPI 1IG: VV OMNES, FO wo cbisbeasikaeld nine Chain aches 2,534 2,195 8,546 11, 847 16, 239 
Total Capital Expenditure....... 3, 164 4,508 11,200 15, 656 19, 555 
Wark, DEMOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION EXPENDITURE 
ional Defence—Army, Navy and 
Ri eocrviod: Loar, See if Mh é WF -- _ — 189, 360 233, 408 
National Defence— Defence Research.... ~~ a 4,090 6,024 15,069 
(5) See Department of Finance. 
(6) See Department of Munitions and Supply. 


(7) See Department of Trade and Commerce. 


(8) See Department of Transport. 


(9) See War, Demolvilization and Reconversion Expenditure. 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES BY MAJOR CATEGORIES AND BY DEPARTMENTS 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS—Continued 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1944-45 


1945-46 


1946-47 


1947-48 


Estimatec 
1948-49 


a | | nr | LR 


Wark, DEMOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION EXPENDITURE—Con. 


National Defence—Army— 
Ary (Services, ccc... Sweennh eee olaeiete 
Internment: Operations: «wee Bee: 568 
Inspection Board of the U.K. and 
Ganada 4. coq nein. ehinsed Ceo 
Inspection Board of Canada........... 
Sutdry... Soha oe eee ee. cs oe 


National Defence—Naval Services...... 
National Defence—Air Services— 
Overseas War Establishment.......... 
Overseas Operations.) 64 oss ove she 
Home War Establishment............. 
Western Hemisphere Operations....... 
Air Trainmeceg ite. ) aamee eee) 
Trainine Organizations. vie es eee 
Repatriation and Demobilization...... 
Restricted Servicing Units.,.......... 
General Servicing Units.....,......... 
Surplus Equipment Units.............. 
Headquarters and Commands Admin- 
trations «hoes ee eee oe 
SUER ETO Bay gaia Re eet ci to ns Pil at GA oa 


Yteconstruction and Supply (formerly 
Munitions and Supply)— 
Administration, reconversion and 
operation of Crown Companies and/ 
or Crown Bltnis)) ii. 0gaeeee. es 
Wai inistrationai.... 4k ew wu s)lee 
Housing development. i 0224... ton tbe 
Production and transportation subsi- 
dies for Canadian steel producers, 
i CAA Same ORCA Aen cane OO Dna Oe 
Research and development of jet en- 


eines and airerattinc cote Sele See ale oe spo dll ohite soc SEMI leis oc erates LEDS EERE ep Stee 


Expansion of Industry. ie... sa. esate 
Acquisition of U.K. Assets... 223... 
Acquisition of U.S. Assets...........4. 
Liquidation of Contracts.............- 
Termination of Contracts.............. 
Others !6 7. Gee. oO TR 


Agriculture— 
Disposal of agricultural products ren- 
dered surplus by the war............ 
Freight assistance on western feed 
RET AITISN GY Bete Gre fs cx mae a sae 
Iertilizer subventions and freight 
Bllowance Am, ©. alo.) cpanel ona 
bsidies and bulk purchasing of fer- 
HULZOr sep. RR Pe eb a ee eee 
Subsidy on western wheat used ex- 
clusively as feed for live-stock....... 
Subsidy on milk and milk products.... 
Premium on hog carcasses suitable for 
BLPONe Ton oar ee ae. Lhe ee 
To provide for reserve stocks of feed 
OTAING Jipincmcsain cre vols c hamererere ie ete eo rae 
UDP soe ie vc eR eho est eta 


External A ffairs— 
Contribution to International Refugee 


Organimation: (eee ste OP hc ach ewan oe vpcd lettered dees ooh et ee 
General posty UN RRA. reliekascl., «hws lam emionide cen ahccne oles ue on ens a oes 


SUNUES c alee Mee arene cen tee eee 


1, 243, 733 
1,580 


8,362 

8, 080 
1,261,755 
417,099 
759, 070 
227, 942 


272,342 


ee 


102 
1,259, 456 


205, 039 
1, 964 


2,932 
218,776 
1,194 
15,943 
446 


(10) See Department of Trade and Commerce. 


(41) Included in Expansion of Industry. 


935, 006 
1, 002 


6, 124 
7,446 
949,578 
241,759 
197,076 
108 , 032 


74,770 
72,153 


208, 106 
135 


2,819 
8, 064 
219,124 
64, 878 
4,779 
37, 697 


11,962 
16,325 


17, 109 
11,315 

84 
99,271 


1,558 
1,305 
38, 558 


eee eee rere ereorte eee eer eee eeete ne eseeseeee 


Cee eeec kd Seevveepe ser see eee seh ic © ce 6 6 6.66 6 a 0] ace @ Che ie Biee © 6 © 


151,846 
5,522 
278, 807 
304 


17,317 


ee er ee Oc ee 


ee 


slots els 616le & a 0/6 


i) CC ae i } 


es Cd 


a 


¥/0 0 01606 @ 6 ela Ole 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES BY MAJOR CATEGORIES AND BY DEPARTMENTS 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS—Continued 


(Thousands of Dollars) 
——eaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeaewes=oaeaqoaaeaeooeoeoaonnn>n7”7)oaRU). eee 


Wark, DEMOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION EXPENDITURE—Con. 


Finance— 
Comptroller of the Treasury........... 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board— 
maiimatration, isch! ores. cs sa dees os 
Subsidies due to application of Order 
placing a ceiling over all prices....... 
Advances for payment of drawback 
claims to millers and other manu- 
facturers of wheat products.......... 
Advances to the Canadian Wheat Board 
to cover deficits in certain Board 
TIGA Och koa sb ROR aR ove ene Oo 
House Conversion Program........... 
Old Age Pensions, increased benefits... 
Halifax V-E Day disorders and explo- 
sion— 
Paymentiol claims. 0.0206 6. ec 8 
Expenses of investigations........... 
Oe gee Te, eee ee 


Labour— 
Pnaustr tab training...’.. j).u<. ss. nde ee 
Training aircraft mechanics........... 
National Selective Service program... 
Removal of enemy aliens from pro- 
ROCHON ATORMa tacit SOLES 2. ce 
Vocational training for discharged 
members of the Canadian Armed 
PD Ceeed tee fwd = eae wth Ae. ee 
Vocational Schools—Payments to 
BOING. occ acne ee beam oun eae 
ESM EI. Sc 21 v.7 cos blew G'n wh a ole ee 


Mines and Resources— 
Prince Rupert — Terrace — Cedarvale 
Pisa hway th? sine k rehab ols 3 
Employment of Japanese.............. 
Aerial Photography... os sess as ae aalews 
Strate ct |. belie x eee de 


National War Services— 
War Charities—Auxiliary services..... 
STO EOTAIN, «5, 1.20 obese oA as o> 
eneer ue. DF) Uisusiect. ees Lanes 


National Health and Welfare— 
Old Age Pensions, increased benefits... 
Eg ee OLS ae ee || a 


Privy Council— 
Canadian Information Service (form- 
erly Wartime Information Board).. 
PNY. chs bat Meets ek | bate sad s tp ee 


Ue A Pa ES 1, a no) ne Acne aE 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police......... 
Trade and Commerce— 
Gift of wheat to Greece............... 
Agiminiatration stn «bet s oss ae ese 


(122) Included in ordinary expenditure. 


(13) Included in special expenditure. 


(14) Soe Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 


9,216 
12,720 
107, 338 


19,700 


13,058 
4,053 
8,788 


1,646 
176,519 


(35) See Department of National Health and Welfare. Bt 
(16) Included in ordinary expenditure (Unemployment Insurance administration). 


(17) Included in ordinary expenditure. 


(18) See Department of Finance. 


Estimated 
1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 
$ $ $ $ 
9, 369 6,072 1,702 G2) — 
14, 753 12,738 5,794 3,570 
97,819 88,778 34, 341 | 15,000 
14, 750 26,000 17, 000 17,200 
2 (2) — (9) (42) pce 
1,764 (4) — gd cee (4) 0— 
oy. = (15) — (15) — (Ayo 
4,610 2, [Zhe Bae et ARO. ss 
248 LOL * aE hs GIR Ee. 
958 999 363 1,369 
144, 271 186,876 59, 200 87,139 
701 THU ets RBA eee a wk 
D lianGeScanaina te pertee Red] SS a tS gael ee aaa TS ag 
11, 268 11, 230 (16) — (46) — 
2,203 Se) Ol ee eel fas). ee Oe 
4,365 13,049 6,405 3,310 
607 2,442 3, 264 C7) — 
3,712 Past hip 1,723 1, 768 
22,859 82,654 11,3892 5,078 
si sis onic conuscrun oped] OS Diet ARIE ee ESO are IOI. 3 3 
262 TVW NOG RE OUTS teks |eeetatals: 9 asthe 
572 944 726 1,140 
2,633 1,509 1,086 233 
8,476 2,498 1,812 1,373 
13 CO sca ce inns cals nita op ROOD OTUEMUEC AL a an 
SOMA. ARGS. PROS . leo ey hae 
316 OO acca 6 vce CR te. ee tte a Fo 
14, 245 Lore iat Pema tae. o. 
9,103 9,517 996 (47) — 
2, 139 157 107 30 
11,238 9,674 1,103 0 
Ladd dln wos alse wld tie a arc whe eed eer eee as 
43 45 SB. text eee d. 
1,72 45 RO PRs Role oxi ase 
6,205 8,651 1, S224) ete. 
4,776 1,896 1,087 lw. ...... 
pay. ©" 1184 eel gape ttt onside Hooter ee 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES BY MAJOR CATEGORIES AND BY DEPARTMENTS 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS—Continued 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


‘ Estimated 
ele 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 


$ $ $ $ $ 
WaR, DEMOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION EXPENDITURE—Con. 


Trade and Commerce—Con. 
Administration, reconversion and oper- 
ation of Crown Companies and/or 
Crown Pianitsreet: Aa. \. sees ee = — = = 2,900 
Production and transportation sub- 
sidies for Canadian steel producers, 


tC aoe 6u.bs.s oho C Rtn fee a) aa — — a — 7,500 
Research and development of jet en- 
wines andvaircrait.. {peer oo sack — —_ — — 2,000 
Sandeys 9.020 ee eee Sere a. 8 670 1, 472 682 126 5, 344 
7,419 RIG 682 126 18,737 
Pransport: i eae teen: cee eee OR ES a 16, 08 Harel Ovlss 9,723 6, 387 1,823 
Acquisition of airfields and works 
from United States Government.... 18 ,OOTBNS 6.0 OF a sek, Pigbanalt ate acc ek ee. . 
Veterans Affairs— 
Treatment— Defence Forces........... 11, 449 26, 298 50,982 ya 30) G7) — 
Pensions— Defence Forces............. 11, 939 22, 200 33, 763 40,517} G7) — 


Additions, alterations and improve- 
ments to departmental hospitals, 


including land purchases............. 5,738 igoe 8,334 6, 805 4,969 
Post-discharge rehabilitation benefits. 2,468 Souda 96, 762 78, 323 47,475 
War service gratuities and re-establish- 

ment credits: 3. 4.02 eee eee ee Q7)  — 239, 585 318, 325 84, 175 36, 161 
MINTY. dc.. SRG ee ee 6 ae 1,165 774 273 418 174 

82,759 828, 359 508, 439 237, 868 88,779 
Other Departments: i250) seb ace ee 2,960 2, 458 2.181 805 596 


Write-off of Air Training Plan Loans and 
Advances as per United Kingdom 


Financial Agreement Act, 1946.........]............ 25°, O00 |... 63%: SR AS OO ERD HS Sore 
Mutual Aid (excluding administration)... 792,200 66, SOG oi. ore ase win cak eegies tis Ce Te ieee 
Military Reliéfy......0.. Ae) ee 50, 199 Bh FOBT ue hc A i, oa 
Canada’s Contribution to UNRRA...... 11,093 122 BOO «cc a satiate Ne ae ts CO RR Ds et tates 


Total War, Demobilization and Re- 
conversion E:ixpenditures............... 4,418, 446 4,002, 949 1,314, 798 634, 421 434, 361 


Spectra, EXPENDITURE 


Agricultural and Other Projects......... 3, 869 4,423 4,432 Ly PA 9,666 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 1939— 
AGImMInIStPetlons..2cscnereen kame kee 188 O20 333 450 501 
Advances to Prairie Farm Emer- 
gency Mung: 25... an’. | eeacts «5c ee 1, 295 PAA OE 6,597 10, 744 8,905 
Wheat acreage reduction plan— 
Administration Cae Sy es Cea ik ce a 261 109) [ccc ee Ul Ae De aes 
Payments of awards to farmers.. 1,707 397 2uliect. sacra 28. Bobo. 
Deficits—Canadian Wheat Board.. Ch) me a. ae Setar es bo 20, 562 31,450 4,454 


Provision of reserve to meet deficits 
resulting from the operations of the 
Canadian Wheat Board not previously 


providéedAor “4.252 is. eee p nce eae TSG. k . 6 ow olace ALAR RRNA WOLELE GRE Se MER ieee eee 
Subsidies on oats and barley used as feed 
for live steck— Dept: af Aericulturemys .\.. ..< {Ra hss hc atrne dra as oe oe 13,963 4... . 4 eee 


Reimbursement to Canadian Wheat 
Board for expenses of regulating 
deliveries of grain— 
Depteol Trade and ComiMmente is, $0 chic xa aus oie ME Me «nev cs eheealicwie so ae 733 128 
Reimbursement to Canadian Commer- 
cial Corporation for expenses in pur- 
chasing materials, ete., on behalf of 
Dept. of National Defence— Dept. of 
‘Tiade dnd omimerce yee oe, Ae os o's. sre belie teas ee ack a 548 768 


(47) Included in ordinary expenditure. 
(19) Deficits charged to the War Appropriation in 1944-45. 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES BY MAJOR CATEGORIES AND BY DEPARTMENTS 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS—Concluded 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


—esoswaaowosoOnasaS9SomamaS eee 


tation 


GOVERNMENT OWNED ENTERPRISES 


Losses charged to Consolidated Deficit 
Account— 

Prince Edward Island Car Ferry and 

REC Aree Shes 8 Phakic ae ara, a's bene 


Pansaiene ational Railways... cos. cle «>. snculns eee wanes omelen 
Abrams anaca -AuPline@s iii. «rs sachet tcacil ab Set eed I ee ale ee ree 


Total Charged to Consolidated 
Deficit Account............ 


Loans and advances non-active— 
National Harbours Board))....222 0... . 


Total government owned enter- 
Trip cle: See OP Gee ees Pearce ca’, 


OTHER CHARGES 


Write-down to assets chargeable to Con- 
solidated Deficit Account— 
Reduction of soldier and general land 
BeEpioMent (GAs cso cs ate cele 2 
Reduction of Veterans’ Land Act 


BEN DEES moh oes ee ee WS se eee GL AT ne Ue 


Yearly established losses in seed grain 
and relief accounts— 
Department of Mines and Resources.. 
Cancellation of Canadian Farm Loan 
Baar Canital Stocks wien - «6s. <- 
Canadian National Railways Securities 
Trust Stock—reduction due to retire- 


ene GUOIDIMGN tsb 6 cee  ereldus ae oe Shams oe ages « 


Provision for reserve for possible losses 
on ultimate realization of Active 
ASSIS (gd Dee Oy ee a fe ee Se 

Provision for reserve for conditional 


benefits under Veterans’ Land Act...]............ 


Canadian National Railways Securities 
Trust Stock— 
Net changes in Dominion’s equity in 
Canadian National Railways....... 
Transfer from Capital Accounts—Air- 
ways and Airports, to Consolidated 
Deficit Account (Airways facilities, 
State of Michigan, U.S.A.).......... 


Total other charges......... 
Grand Total Expenditures... 


1944-45 


773 


325 


25, 000 


22,400 


5, 245, 612 


BOHOL CHSC Cele M eee Lee SCG eee eee ate So © ¥ Ble ule se oP ella @ 6) ae wie ans. 


By OSCR Tele ew ap aWishe 6, ele (6 eke, 0. > bles 0 10 eats 0) & ero | he) oe 0 
REC 9) > ow A -6 <0. 16 ets: 19) 91'S || o's) 02. 6 © 0 © 0) b Be | CUES D & wo 0) de 6 MEM © lea O16 01m 66 8 Lae © e 6GLaeeie Seley 


1 Estimated 
945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 
$ $ $ $ 
Fpplceh[ssjfoho. <b) + unftepaie |e. o.e alle e\laca. ace eta “eh caa cha ste ae 4,500 
5,000 
461 
17,358 31,926 63,141 34, 383 
588 888 932 1, 220 
8,962 15,885 33,533 
TOL 2,933 
86 114 137 238 
774 9,964 18,324 37, 924 
560 718 371 1,742 
1,334 10, 682 18,695 39, 667 
36 O32 5c Mn Se 
129 2,097 1,150 
45 54 63 60 
LU .e Stes sts Le AAS chs Bitola yo hai a we 
1,308 4 Be 350 | RRR ee 
25, 000 25,000 75, 000 75, 000 
464 2,663 4,505 5,728 
og Aad 51 NEE RE EN ET Ae AD RS GRR 
_ _- EDO Olste soce rock oie 
48,177 29,386 83,711 81,938 
5,136,228 | 2,634,227 | 2,195,626 2,193,214 


a SO nnn nnn ee EEE! 
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ANNUAL CHANGES IN ACTIVE LOANS AND ADVANCES AND INVESTMENTS FOR THE 
LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1946 


1947 


Fiscal Years Ended March 31 


—— ————— SS ee eS) | SS 


16,774/Cr. 


10, 909)Cr. 
388\Cr. 


66 
18,677 


4,997/Cr. 


40 


Loans and Advances 
RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP COMPANIES— 
Canadian National Railways....... 
Canadian National (West Indies). 
Steamslips, Ui. .cs....c eee eee tons os 
Net Total, Railway and Steamship 
COWMmpames ote ares is oe od ee 
SunpryY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES— _ 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.|... <.4..dders.o12.4 40: 
National Harbours Board........... 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans 
Land Acti. oi see eee eee 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
Sundry Crown Companies.......... Oe. 
Sundry Crown Plants, privately 
Manaecd Sito. alee ee eee r 
Other. (eye aks eee ee 2 eee 
Net Total, Sundry Government 
AGONGTERS LC scutes e ee els Cees Cr, 


Provincial and Municipal Governments.. 


23, 689/Cr. 
Topo, 


6,513)Cr. 
4,350/Cr. 


23, 932/Cr. 


9,763 


Estimated 

1948 1949 

$ $ 

81,717 4,100 
81,717 4,100 
Ser ee 1, 200 
26 200 
Sioa 20,700 
22,500 70, 500 
14,686/Cr. 11,600 
Aili, FOO! ce%sce caees chee tas ae eae 
6,5491Cr 4,800 
38, 761 76, 200 
63, 629|Cr 5, 200 


2,530/Cr. 


Unitep KinGcpom AND OTHER GOVERN- 

MENTS— 
United Kingdom, loan under The 
War Appropriation (U.K. Financ- 


1g) Act, 19425) ce Cee eee Cr. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— 


Loan for purchase of wheat........].... 


United Kingdom, Australia and New 
Zealand—Air Training accounts... 
United Kingdom—British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan—Settle- 


GOUINGS ak tor rte ac eR ey ea 


Export Credits Insurance Act.......].... 


United Kingdom Financial Agree- 


63, 946)Cr. 
2,500/Cr. 
249, 504/Cr. 


9,311/Cr. 


TIGHT PACT COEG Loe ce este dass eee ety Bossa RCTS cl ek oa 


War oupplies. Lid: bea eck: .. aoe Cr. 


Other (U.K. and Other Govern- 


MVEMUS) nares 5 ces Re ene ee Cr 


267, 983 
640, 000 


111, 285/Cr. 


SoA!» ck 


130, 934 
368, 000 


—_———— | | 


MODUS it niece ore thio etens CMe cel ater r 
MiscELLANEOUS— 
Dominion and National Housing 
StS ta ke hae pees CeO T ER en (Cr 


Sundry munitions contractors, etc., 
(Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply) 


20 eR 4 6 wee © wwe eye a yelels: © 


Sundry Loans and Advances........ Cr. 


741Cr. 


1,781 


Se re a 


Net Total, Miscellaneous 


Ee 


Net Total, All Loans and Advances. 
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ANNUAL CHANGESIN ACTIVE LOANS AND ADVANCES AND INVESTMENTS FOR THE 
LAST FIVE FISCAL YEA RS—Concluded 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


Fiscal Years Ended March 31 


Estimated 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Investments 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 

On Apital Htoclo?. Dat Muy... 8. ..... ebm ZE OOO... :psstineecestnetedabdie bk ON 4 kote LE ee bee, 
Canadian Farm Loan Board............ Cr. §,001}Cr. 2,401/Cr. 600 99 1,100 
Canada’s subscription to capital of Inter- 

national Bank for Reconstruction and 

Pavement... 1.4), 0,0Neo 0. EM... hae 36 48,750 16,260} 528}... eee 
Canada’s subscription to capital of Inter- 

HationdieMonetary und 205,058... 0... bad 33 209 SUI 5-52 Weddin « hx Les aes 
Central Mortgage Bank Capital Stock..|............ Cr. BIO E avexci- oiveas ctakseadd ¢-seindnnn & 4.8 ah oi La ME cae A 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

Wemital Stock... 20 100.200, as... 500 RI ie hay ce: acakensie Pe a 
oloer Corporation Ltd s..295., 808. . 00)... . «RRS bead ot AZ BSGl, «ced ia sch chee eee ee 
Balances receivable under agreements of 

paleo. Grown assets ti.,1as. Jets... .. . as ok on sae ee 13, 503)/Cr. 1, 972\Cr: 300 
Miher investments. . 6. WONT... 1,754 770 4,297|Cr. Ce 
WebpTotal, Investments.f.)...50.0....... Cr. 2,747 25,188 408, 806 16, 849 800 
Net Total of changes in Loans and Ad- 

vances and Investments(!).......... 41,160/Cr. 292,604) 1,011,886 454, 507 147, 900 


(1) Does not include advances to the Foreign Exchange Control Board nor amounts temporarily 
invested by the Government in its own securities, 
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UNMATURED FUNDED DEBT AND TREASURY BILLS AS AT MARCH 81, 1949, 
AND ANNUAL INTEREST THEREON 


Date of Maturity 


a ff ef 


Cy 
f= 
= 
td 
=" 
aS 


1950, 


| [Co Oo naj | loom oo 


1951, 


io) 
< 
fi 
We WW Ree tO 


Lead ood 


1952, 


1954, 
1955, 


ree 


1956, 
1957, 
1958, 


wlio 


we|Co 


1959, 
1960, 
1961, 


1962, 
1963, 


le 


Lala 


Feb. Deeghaan aes ee eee 
duly ig] ice os va ee eee 
AES. Dees ce od ee eee ee 
OF: as Dee eR Reh eh 
DUNS, Lee a eee ne ee 
eres Gls shines ie ete en ok ee 
Perpetaal so. 2) eect oe ee 
1949, April 8 Treasury Bills....... 
pril 22 Treasury Bills....... 
6 Treasury Bills....... 
27 Treasury Bills....... 
10 Treasury Bills....... 
24 Treasury Bills....... 
Sept. 2 Deposit Certificates.. -75 
1950, June 15 Non-Interest Bearing 
Certificates. ceuodn vic oe ements 
War Savings Certificates............. 3 


Bin 


1966, 


| 


oe) 
a 
— 
. Re CD ONS BC So he ie eae Rodeos woes ha bee be £2 28 
el 


Refundable portion of excess profits 
taxi lestimated) ..<-: ok spe ae Cte er 


Payable mn Canada. ankure clare celia: ee eee ores 
Pavable in News V.Grics. 2... cbe Mie mee os. lied Seeere ue pee 
Payable tn ond ones: tv tee tal ie cel bon Lect eeee tare eee 


(1) Redeemable at 1003 per cent. 

(2) Redeemable at 101 per cent. 

(3) Redeemable at 101 per cent. 

(4) Redeemable at 101 per cent. 

(5) Redeemable at 101 per cent. 
* Estimated. 


Where 


Canada 


Canada 
Canada 


Canada 


200,000,000 00 
33,293,470 85 
550,000,000 00 

267, 800,000 00 
49,991,850 00 
325,000,000 00 

335, 690,000 00 
400,000,000 00 

(1) 50, 250,000 00 
(2) 649,969,592 50 
500,000,000 00 

(3) 50,500,000 00 
324,945,700 00 

(4) 676,355,489 00 
3,833,893 18 
40,000,000 00 
55,000,000 00 

(5) 855,607,410 50 
*327, 055,000 00 
1,111, 261,650 00 
*186,710,000 00 

88, 200,000 00 
2,574,936 32 

*236, 064,000 00 

1, 197,324,750 00 
289, 693,300 00 

1, 165,300,350 00 
100,000,000 00 
48,000,000 00 
1,315, 639, 200 00 
2,847,428 94 
150,000,000 00 

1, 295, 819,350 00 
54,703,000 00 

1, 691,796,700 00 
55,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
75,000,000 00 
100,000,000 00 


*268, 300 00 
*175, 041,000 00 


15, 411,536,371 29 


*173, 500,000 00 


15,585, 036,371 29 


15, 277, 780,112 85 
298,000,000 00 
9,256,258 44 


15, 585,036,371 29 


Annual 
Interest 
Charge 


$ cts. 


1, 250,000 00 
1,331,738 83 
4,125,000 00 
4,686,500 00 
1,624,735 13 
4,875,000 00 
5, 874,575 00 
7,000,000 00 
1, 625,000 00 
19,306,027 50 
8,750,000 00 
1,625,000 09 
9,748,371 00 
20,089, 767 00 
124,601 53 
1,200,000 00 
1,650,000 00 
25,414,081 50 
8,994,012 50 
33, 337,849 50 
5, 134,525 00 
2,646,000 00 
102,997 45 
6,491,760 00 
35,919,742 50 
13,036,198 50 
34,959,010 50 
4,000,000 00 
1,560,000 00 
39,469,176 00 
92,541 44 
4,500,000 00 
38, 874, 580 50 
1,777,847 50 
50,753,901 00 
1,650,000 00 
308, 250 00 
308, 250 00 
309, 000 00 
311,250 00 
318,000 00 
318,000 00 
750,000 00 


ee 


5,251, 230 00 


411,474,519 88 


S16 1 OTe) Cietens 6 0 ee 40 oe 8 eee 


411,474,519 88 


98-01% 
1-93% 
0-06% 


100-00% 


Amount outstanding includes $ 250,000.00 redemption bonus. 
Amount outstanding includes $6,435,342.50 redemption bonus. 
Amount outstanding includes $ 500,000.00 redemption bonus. 
Amount outstanding includes $6,696,589.00 redemption bonus. 
Amount outstanding includes $8,471,360.50 redemption bonus. 
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Sigesi 


in SOF 
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